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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice 
of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter.. If he tells the crimes of great men, thay 
fall upon him with the iron hands of the law ; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander. Butif 
he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on fearless.—~De For. 












to the common weal have emitted fulsome petitions on 
behalf of poor India... There is, notwithstanding, a tacit 
admission of the truth that the Afghan War arose out of 
the intrigues intended to harass and hamper England in 
her dealings with: the Eastern Question: Therefore it 
will not be grudged by the British taxpayers that a fair 
share, say, one-third of the total cost of the Afghan. War, 
be borne by the English. Exchequer. . In Manchester 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 


—p~— 


If the Whig members who met on Thursday evening 
to consider the Compensation for Disturbance or Irish 
Property Confiscation Bill will only have the courage of 
their convictions on. the third reading of the measure 
next week, the House of Lords may be spared the trouble 
of throwing out the Bill on the. second Jeading: . The 
recklessness of the principle of c 
tion that has been shown on its main Seaineess should 
suffice to unite against it the votes of moderate men of 
all parties. ‘The consciences of some of the supporters 
of the Government have found solace in the thought that 
the Bill would not pass the Upper House. But need it 
ever reach that Chamber ? 








having protested against the principle, will not object to 
receive the contribution which was originally proposed 
by the members-of the present Government, in order to. 
make their poedecesnces unpopular. oT mols 


The first wask. of the Wimbledon meetitig has been: 
favoured with the usual Wimbledon weather, and day 
after day the Common and. the camps have been. swamped 
just as the Royal Agricultural Show at Carlisle has this- 
year suffered almost as much from the rain as last year’s 
Show at Kilburn. . Until neafly the close of the first 
stage of the firing for the Queen’s Prize on Thursday the 
light was very poor, and the shooting upon the whole 
seems to have been. in consequence below the average, 
but on Thursday afternoon the light was exceptionally 
good, and, as one of the reporters puts it, there was seen 
some of the finest shooting ever known upon Wimbledon 
Common, Corporal Scott of the 4th Cheshire, Staley- 
bridge Companies, actually succeeding in beating by 
three points any previous score in the first stage of the 
Queen’s Prize. The highest possible score was 105, 
seven shots at 200. yards, 500 yards, and 600 yards, each 
bullseye scoring five points, and other hits in proportion. 
At 200 yards Corporal Scott made a bullseye every time, 
and at 500 and 600 yards he made twelve bullseyes out of 
fourteen shots. Such a feat, with the much despised 
Snider, may show us what an excellent. weapon we are 
about to throw away for the entirely problematical 
advantages of a small-bore, the lock of which cannot be 
altogether depended upon under certain circumstances. 
When it is added that, notwithstanding - the indifferent 
light, no one has succeeded in obtaining a place in the 
final sixty to compete for the Queen’s Prize who has not, 


at the three lower ranges, made an average of six bulls- 
eyes Out of seven shots, the value of the volunteers as an 


The reply made by Lord Hartington on Thursday 
evening to Mr. J. K. Cross’s interpellation was extremely 
guarded in its language, and leaves room for future 
amendments_of a wide range. He seemed perfectly 
assured of one thing that needed little confirmation, and 
that is the enormous excess of the cost of the Afghan 
War, even supposing it be brought to an end in October, 
over the February estimates. It will be time enough to 
point out that if the national policy of prompt and effec- 
tive action on the North-west frontier had not been 
hampered by the then Opposition, the tedious duration 
and consequent expenditure might have been avoided. 
But the opinion then expressed by the leader of the 
Opposition, that this country should bear a solid propor- 
tion of the expense, is courageously maintained by the 
present Government. It is true that the Government of 
India are averse to eleemosynary help, and although 
expressed with reserve and a cautious concatenation of 
negatives, their opinion is that the revenues of India are 
healthy, and that there are no reasons to suspect any 
other mistakes in the estimates. 


The Government of India have expressed their distinct 
Opinion that frontier wars undertaken for the insurance 
of the peace of the Empire and the discouragement of 
the seditious or disloyal class, should be paid for out of 
the Indian revenues. It is indeed true that the class that 
talks most and does least for and contributes the minimtim 
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element in the defence of the country will hechmne a 


ciently-apparent to increase the general regret which has 


been felt at the slight put upon the force respecting the } 


Hyde Park anniversary review, a slight only to a small 
extent mitigated by Her Majesty’s gracious recognition 
of the qualities of the volunteers issued on Monday 
through the Adjutant-General. 


Althoughno one will dream of imputing even negligence 
to the Duke of Westminster personally, it must be admitted 
that his system of manaying the stud at Eaton does not 
appear to be calculated to impress the racing public with 
unlimited faith in his capacity to conduct the department 
of Master of the Horse. His Grace appears to have 
hardly taken the trouble to cast his eye over his own 
stud-book, and it is hardly to be wondered at if, with 
such a prize as the stakes for the Derby at issue, Messrs. 
Blanton and Brewer should resolve to spend a few 
hundred pounds in law costs to determine whether the 
horse that won the blue ribbon of the Turf is Bend Or 
er Tadcaster. The opinion of the late Attorney-General 
appears to be that ample primd facie grounds have been 
shown for bringing the acuteness of the judicial bench to 
bear upon the question, and we hope it will incidentally 
elicit an expression of judicial opinion upon the loose 
way in which the Jockey Club manages the business of 
the Turf and upon the rules of racing generally as they 
were revised by the late Mr. Baron Martin. In this 
ease there is no doubt that the primary evidence is 
tainted, but the stud-book of Eaton Hall would seem to 
be of no more value as evidence in a court of justice 
than the pencilled memoranda of some small chandler in 
the suburbs three years after date. 


Whatever may be the result of Skobeleff’s operations 
against the Turcomans, the Grand"Duke Michael intends 
to shortly bring matters to a crisis on the Azerbijan 
border. - The frontier line, running from the Caspian 
along the River Aras to Mount Ararat, is left entirely un- 
guarded by Persia, and, as a natural result, the nomads 
of Tabreez take advantage of this to cross over into 
Russian territory and rob the peasants at their pleasure. 
We think it probable that in some degree Russia is to 
blame for this state of affairs, as her own frontier service 
is lax and inefficient ; but, all the same, she has just 
eause for complaint against the Tabreez authorities, and 
a sufficient pretext, when matters are ripe, for a fresh 
annexation of Persian territory. Such-a contingency 
cannot but be regarded with alarm by English statesmen, 
but it is difficult to see what steps we can take to 
ameliorate affairs in Azerbijan. If Persia will not 
establish a frontier guard along the River Aras, or take 
steps to curb the. marauding propensities of her Tabreez 
subjects, we cannot do either for her. It is a matter of 
fact that Russia covets Azerbijan, and equally notorious 
that the Persian officials at Tabreez are partly in her pay. 
Indeed, we should not consider it improbable that her 
astute Transcaucasian “ politicals” bribe the Persians not 
to interfere in the. frontier forays, so as to keep alive a 
convenient grievance for demands at the court of the 
Shah. It would be interesting if our Government could 
be kept well informed on this point, but, all the same, 
any interference of England would be ineffectual so long 
as the present éffete Government continues to reign at 
Teheran. 


A very interesting account of how railway matters are 
managed in Russia is given in a little drockure just pub- 
lished at Moscow, on the condition of the Orenburg- 
Samara line, The author, M. Zaroedniff, who is. a 





writer of considerable ability, says that the administration 


of the line ‘throughout is an’ illustration of what can be 


accomplished by an ,unscrupulous clique of, Jews, even 
in a country where disabilities of every description 
hamper them in their business. The directorate com- 
prises Gorvitz and Varshavsky, the two army contractors 
whose corrupt practices caused such an outcry during 
the Turkish war, Eugene Varshavsky, a son of the latter, 
Levenson, a son-in-law of Gorvitz, and Soloveitchik, a 
connection of both. These individuals also have the 
management of the line, having no one over them except 
a Government official representing the Ministry of Ways 
of Communication, who receives, in excess of his official 
salary of £200 a year, the modest allowance of £2,500 


from the directorate to let them do what they like. 


Such an arrangement is not altogether -unknown in con- 
nection with other Russian railways, but the Gorvitz- 
Varshaysky clique enjoys the distinction of: deriving the 
utmost benefit from the system. . Thus, Varshavsky sup- 
plies the Orenburg line with fuel and timber at his own 
price, uninfluenced by the healthy competition common 
to other railways ; Levenson, associated with Barski and 
Belotserkovsky, two Jews, undertakes the repair of the 
railway.and supplies it with. materials. of every descrip- 
tion, while Soloveitchik acts as transport agent, and in 
his capacity of traffic manager makes his power un- 
pleasantly felt by all who do not favour him with their 
patronage. Under such a system as this it is not sur- 
prising to learn that the annual deficit of the line exceeds 
400,000 roubles, and that it is a regular matter for the 
traffic to be stopped for weeks together owing to a 
break up of the ballast way. The shareholders, receiving 
their guaranteed 5 per cent., are too indifferent to the 
working of the line to contest the clique, which is suffi- 
ciently wealthy to be able to restrain the Government 
from interfering with their sway. 


There is an old saying characterising the working of 
the law which was no doubt true when it was written, 
and which is very frequently illustrated by the proceed- 
ings of modern times. Terence, writing some 2,000 
years ago, makes one of his characters say, “Summum 
jus summa injuria,” which: means that a decision may be 
technically right in the highest degree, and yet work 
the grossest injustice. It is, however, exceedingly grati- 
fying when we see one of these technically correct but 
really unjust decisions reversed and practically modified 
in such a way that little if any harm is done. About a 
year ago Mr. Justice Fry had to decide whether the 
participating policy-holders in the unfortunate Albion 
Life Assurance Society ought to be called upon to con- 
tribute to the payment of its debts. The question was 
debated with great zeal, and Mr. Justice Fry found him- 
self obliged to decide:in favour of the liquidator, and 
against the policy-holders.. The extraordinary character 
of this decision, which, . however, was not : appealed 
against, and was most. probably completely warranted by 
the facts, attracted a great deal of attention in the Insur- 
ance world. A new terror seemed to arise before the 
eyes of intending assurers, who might.in this way. find 
themselves saddled with a heavy burden, instead of 
receiving the benefit for which they had hoped. .A good 
deal of correspondence took place on the subject, ques- 
tions were asked with regard to it in the House of 
Lords, but at last the public. fear.was to a considerable 
extent allayed when it was pointed out that the Articles 
of Association of the Albion Society were of an altogether 
exceptional character, and that no. such danger arose to 
participating policy-holders in dealing with. ordinary 
companies, The same case has very recently. come 
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again, in a somewhat different shape, before Vice- 
Chancellor Malins. The question before the Court on 
this occasion was. how the official liquidator was to make 
his call in the winding-up ; and it was urged that, as the 
participating policy-holders were to receive three-fourths 
of the profits, and the shareholders only one-fourth, it 
was obviously right that the liability should be imposed 
upon them in the same proportions. Vice-Chancellor 
Malins has, however, decided that the shareholders must 
be placed in the front of the battle, and that until their 
contributions are completely exhausted not one farthing 
can be demanded from the participating policy-holders. 
We believe we are correct in saying that the principal 
debt of the company is for the cost of the liquidation, 
and it is therefore to be hoped that the participating 
policy-holders will escape from the fire unharmed. 


Evidence is accumulating that the Church Laws 
Amendment Act, which is expected to come into force in 
Prussia this week, will bring the “ Kulturkumpf” no 
nearer to a conclusion than it was three years ago. We 
pointed out when the Bill was introduced that the Chan- 
cellor of the German Empire, weary of the continual 
frustration of his plans by the Roman Catholics in his 
Parliaments, was going further to effect a conciliation with 
Rome than the spirit of the nation would permit ; and 
this ‘statement is fully borne out by the subsequent 
course of events. As the result of Parliamentary oppo- 
sition the main clause of the measure was abandoned, 
and there is now so little of the original proposal left that 
the Vatican can afford to ignore it without laying itself 
open to the charge that it has rejected the peace-offering 
which the Chancellor would send it. Consequently, the 





third great party will remain the opposers of the Govern. | 


ment, and, so long as this is the. case, it may be taken 
for granted that not one of the two thousand vacant 
Roman Catholic parsonages in Germany will be re- 
filled. 


The talk which the King of Greece had with the 
Crown Prince of Germany seems to have induced the 
former to delay, if not to give up entirely, his visit to St. 
Petersburg. King George, when in Berlin, made no 
secret of the fact that Greece greatly dislikes to take upon 
herself the task of “bringing the Porte into harmony 
with the expressed opinion of the Powers” by any war- 
like means. Greece, not unnaturally, prefers to leave 
powder and shot to some other Power more interested 
in the protection of rising nationalities. It would smack 
of meanness if the great Powers were to leave Greece to 
fight the Porte alone. The danger at present lies in the 
influence which Russia may have upon the Greek Govern- 
ment, possibly through the wife of King George, who is 
still at St. Petersburg, and which, in the form of a pro- 
mise of support, may induce Greece to attack Turkey as 
Servia attacked that Power in 1876. But there need be 
no fear that the German Government will endorse such ‘a 
course of action. Her influence with the Greek Govern- 
ment will be directed to counteract that of Russia. 


When Niebuhr died Dr. Arnold. spoke of him as 
having passed away carrying with him to, the grave a 
greater wealth of knowledge than any other man ever 
possessed. It may be said that the fire which has de- 
voured the accumulated treasures of history and archzo- 
logy which Dr. Mommsen had amassed, swept away 
more materials for knowledge than could be found in the 
possession of any other man. Fortunately, the knowledge 
has not yet passed away, but the collection of books and 
alas of manuscripts cannot be replaced. We do not 
wonder to read wise words of warning against the 


generous but incautious lending out or removing from. 
their abiding place priceless and irteplaceable mafiuscripts 
or volumes. Private collections are obviously more at 
the mercy of domestic agencies of destruction than the 
jealously guarded public libraries or museums. The 
most universal reputation for free trade in knowledge 
and obliging readiness to submit an ancient relic to the 
consideration of a home-abiding savant would not com- 
pensate for its loss. Jealously but wisely observed are 
the precautions which admit visitors to the shrine where 
our treasures of knowledge repose, but suffer not the 
removal under any pretence of manuscripts or volumes. 
We wish we could add of works of art. 


An Anglo-Indian correspondent expresses the feelings 
of many when he dtaws attention to “the ridiculous” 
preference shown to covenanted over uncovenanted 
officers in the administration of India. Now that both 
services number gentlemen of the highest education in 
their ranks, this obsolete distinction, a survival of a by- 
gone time, should be done away with. Because an officer 
belongs to the covenanted service, he is supposed to be 
competent to fill any position at any moment, just as if 
he were a prominent member of a triumphant party at 
home. ‘Thus in India we have accountant-generals who, 
having spent the best part of their lives as magisterial 
officers, are considered competent to supersede others 
whose whole official existence has been devoted to 
matters of finance and accounts ; and the result is what 
might have been expected. With ‘the best intentions and 


‘zeal, the ex-magistrates lack the technical experience 


which would prevent their grounding on hidden arith- 
metical reefs, and thus shipwrecking budgets. 


It'is a splendid example of returning good for evil 
that the Marquis of Ripon has just given as his reply to 
the Exeter Hall denunciations. He has already made a 
religious demonstration, and-issued an’ order for the dis- 
continuance of official work on Sundays. Hitherto we 
have been assured that the question of the faith which 
has so exercised - Presbyterians and Exeter Hall. is 
esteemed of no importance or interest in India,. The Vice- 
regal objection to Sunday work is heartily approved by 
officials who nevertheless do: not see how the administra- 
tive details which overwhelm them are to be disposed of 
in the week days, and prophesy that Abdul Rahman, or 
some rival Afghans, may indirectly cause even the Simla 
Sunday to be sacrilegiously trenched upon. 


Referring to this order the Bombay Gazette says that it 
ought to be telegraphed to Scotland for the benefit of all 
future Liberal candidates, and so prevent the 
ment of that section of the electors. . At subsequent elec- 
tions the Liberals will be able to urge that it is better to 
have a Roman Catholic Viceroy who respects the Sabbath 
than a Protestant Viceroy who desecrates it by allowing 
work to be done, and the religious voter will be pulled 
both ways. The hereditary reverence forthe Sabbath 
will incline him to pardon the appointment of the Mat- 
quis, and his hereditary antipathy to Popery will urge 
him with equal strength in the opposite direction. © 


By the way, the editor of the Gazette ought to 
his Political Orphan from. making such disrespectful 
remarks as to say of the appointment of the successor to 
Colonel Gordon : “And it is not, unreasonable to con- 
jecture that Mr. Primrose has been recommended by 
Mr, Gladstone. It. is well known that the venerable 
Premier is at once the patron and the protégé of the 
Primrose family. To Lord Ripon a Primrose, an 
soever prim, a Scottish, Primrose is to, him, and. it 
nothing more.” s,s 5 ss eundials’ Sosa. 
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THE LULL BEFORE THE STORM. 


Europe awaits the verdict of the Porte with an effort 
that vainly tries to simulate confidence in the con- 
clusions of the Sultan and his Ministers. Despite the 
optimism of Cabinets, statesmen in every country cannot 
but feel that we are on the verge of a great crisis. We 
are trying a new experiment in international politics, and 
are pretending to believe that we are keeping within the 
strict lines of law when we offer the Ottoman ruler what 
it pleases the Powers to call their mediation. But it is 
neither mediation nor arbitration which we are trying 
now : it is intimidation, not in words of course, at least 
not in words on the Greek question. But although we 
have “invited” the Porte to agree to the demand for the 
cession to Greece of 9,000 square miles and 400,000 
souls, although nothing can be more courteous and 
strictly legal than the phraseology of the Collective 
Note, although Mr. Goschen dines in a friendly way with 
the Sultan, and doubtless tries to talk him over, and 
promises him all sorts of good things at the hands 
of England, if he. will only consent to sell his 





-birthright for a mess of. pottage, there is behind the 


suave verbiage of the Berlin Note a very obvious 
threat which the Porte is in no mood to digest. 
And we do not believe that the Gladstone Cabinet, reck- 
less and dictatorial as it is showing itself at home and 
abroad, would really dare to go to war with Turkey to 
enforce its views on the Greek question. But unhappily 
the procrastination of the Porte, its perpetual “ yavash,” 
its unhappy knack of never doing to-day what it can by 
hook or-by crook put off till to-morrow, has given its 
enemies an excuse for forcing its hand, which they could 
not have found in the Greek question except by openly 
avowing that might conquers right, or that the footpad 
with a revolver and blunderbuss has a better claim to the 
disposal of a purse than its owner who is armed only 
with a walking-stick. 

There are two clauses in the Treaty of Berlin by which 
the Sultan bound himself’and his Empire hand and foot 
to the will of the Powers if he did not carry out their 
intent. One of these provided. that laws on the 
Cretan model should be at once applied to what 
was left of Turkey in Europe outside Bulgaria and 
Eastern Roumelia. That clause is being very slowly 
worked out by the European Commission of which Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice is a member, and which, though 
Mr. Gladstone’s pét organ told us long ago Lord Lans- 
downe’s brother “went Jingo,” seems to-be doing all 
it can to carry out the intentions of what might be 
termed by a humourist “the Areopagus lately on the 
Spree.” However, its work at the best is slow, and in its 
very slowness, which is no fault of the will, so far as we 
can see, but only of the means of the Porte, Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. Chamberlain may find an excuse under 
the very provisions of the Treaty for using force against 
Turkey. Unhappily this is not the only or even the 
worst hold that the present British Government has got 
upon Turkey. There is nothing to be gained by blinking 
facts, and there is no use concealing from the British 
public what is really in the mind of the British Cabinet. 


If we use force towards the Ottoman Empire, our plea 


should not be either the refusal of the Porte to accede to 
our invitation re the Greek frontier, nor the delay in the 


‘Races and creeds are, indeed, so evenly balanced that in 
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application of the Cretan model to Thrace and Macedon, 
but the persistent neglect by the Porte of the engage- 
ments under the. 61st clause of the Treaty of 1878, 
relating to Armenia. Literally there has been nothing 
done to carry out the obligations by which Turkey 
is bound. Baker Pacha, indeed, with some other 
officers, Turkish and European, has made a kind 
of tour of inspection, but nothing has come of 
it; and meanwhile, as Mr. Edgar Whitaker tells us 
in his capital pamphlet, “The Outlook in Asiatic 
Turkey,” which seems destined to startle the British 
public, and which in any case is very well worth read- 
ing, Russia is accumulating munitions of war on the 
Armenian frontier, across which a military parade, that 
there could be hardly a pretence of resisting, would 
soon lead her to Diarbekir, Aleppo, and even Scanderoon.. 
If we do not soon take care that the 61st clause of the 
Berlin Treaty is carried into effect, the Czar will take to 
himself that “ protection” of Asiatic Turkey which we 
are letting.slip from our feverish hands. And then the 
Arab Empire, with a Russian alliance, would come into 
being, and we should have to either take and keep Egypt 
or lose our short route to India. It will be better on 
the whole, and cheaper, to act now and secure good 
Government and a strong autonomous Principality in 
Armenia. In this matter we have the ball at our foot if 
we know what to do with it. The Mussulman 
population, which we believe to be in a majority 
even in Armenia (and the latest English official figures 
confirm our opinion formed on the spot), has never- 
theless no such preponderance over the Roman and 
Gregorian Armenians and the Greeks, that it would be 
able to monopolise the government of the Principality. 
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this instance Constitutional government, which is simply, 
in other words, government by party, ought to flourish 
exceedingly. If we do not give to Armenia (not alone 
to the Armenian Christians, but to the whole people of 
Armenia) a possibility of good government, Russia will 
very speedily give them a certainty of a bad one, even 
worse, because more hopeless, than that under which the 
followers of the Prophet, equally with the nominal 
Christians, now languish. And we do not see on what 
ground Turkey could claim a further respite on the 
Armenian question, save only on the one plea that she 
has no money, and that without money a gendarmerie, 
the necessary precursor of any real reform, cannot be 
established. If the Porte puts in this statement in arrest 
of judgment, it will be well advised ; but it has nothing 
else to trust to now. The famine and the pestilence have 
been the fruit of misgovernment quite as much as the 
result of the war, and on the whole, if the Glad- 
stone Government has made up its mind. to coerce 
Turkey, it need not stir on the Greeek question, 
but rely solely on the 61st clause of the Berlin 
Treaty, and on the much-derided Convention concluded 
simultaneously with the agreement embodied in the 13th 
Protocol for mediation in respect of the Greeco-Turkish 
boundaries. Here is sound footing for Lord Granville, 
but it will be only characteristic of a plundering and 
blundering Administration to elect to coerce the Ottoman 
Government on a basis which is in international law 
absolutely indefensible. If the Porte should. give way 
and peace should be preserved, it will not be. because 
the Divan fears to be put in the wrong in Europe, but 
because it knows itself to be in the wrong in Asia. And ~ 
on the latter point it can gracefully meet the Powers, 
since it would be only fulfilling a treaty obligation. 
Moreover, to show itself in earnest in reforming Armenia 
would be the surest way to gain the sympathy of Europe 
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in holding Thessaly and Southern Epirus. The Powers 
cannot force it out of these provinces without perpetrating 
a high-handed outrage and a flagrant political crime. 
But if Abeddin Pacha is not tolerably quick with the 
Armenian reforms the quarrel will be picked on this 
ground, and the Porte may lose its footing altogether. 


IRISH DISTRESS. 


A reprint of Sir Charles Trevelyan’s narrative of the 
measures taken for the relief of the distress caused by the 
great Irish famine of 1846-47 appears opportunely. 
Among the lessons taught by the “ Irish Crisis ” the first, 
or most obvious, is this, that the existing scarcity is what 
the ex-Premier would probably call a “ flea-bite” com- 
pared with what has gone before. But of course famine 
is famine, so far as it prevails. It would be small com- 
fort to a starving Irishman of to-day to tell him that five- 
and-thirty years ago many more of his race suffered from 
the pangs of hunger. What we maintain, therefore, is 
not that there is no distress in Ireland at present, but 
that its significance is local rather than of a general or 
national character. One might even go farther and declare 
that never again will Ireland be so afflicted as she was in 
1846-47. And why? Her population, speaking roundly, 
has declined three millions since then, and the country 
no longer depends on a single root for the sustenance 
of her children. The great famine has borne fruit, 
bitter enough fruit at the time, and we are thus 
enabled to read the lesson of the present in the 
light of past experience. The Government Compen- 
sation for Disturbance Bill at present before Par- 
liament is an attempt to remove the causes of the 
ever-recurring periods of distress in Ireland of an alto- 
gether novel kind. For the first time in the history of 
our dealings with Ireland, the landlords are given to 
understand that they are at the bottom of the mischief. 
A tenant whose rent is hopelessly in arrear must yet be 
compensated for his interest in his holding before he 
can be evicted. In a word, disguise it as we may, the 
Government measure comes to this, that the debtor must 
be paid, and paid by the creditor, otherwise he must be 
permitted to retain his farm rent-free. A non-rent- 
paying tenantry, it is calculated, can subsist without other 
relief than that which comes from having no rent to pay. 
The discovery is undoubtedly a brilliant one. When 
you have a famine, all that you have to do in future is to 
suspend rent. No more national taxation, no more local 
rates, are needed to get us over our calamities. It is 
the landlords that must come on the rates, for they 
cannot well pay their way without rent. Perhaps 
the Government is of opinion that as they are 
so very few in number compared with their tenants, 
very few workhouses will be wanted, and perhaps the 
non-rent paying tenants will realise a sufficient margin of 
profit to enable them to supply their landlords with the 
bare necessaries of life. In any case, the nation, as a 
whole, is not to be taxed as hitherto in order to keep the 
starving peasantry of Ireland in existence. All previous 
famines have been stemmed from two sources ; viz., pri- 
vate charity or public taxation, and it cannot be denied 
that in a sense all these efforts have been made in aid of 
rent. The nation stepped in to save the people from 
perishing of hunger, but never dreamed of making them 
independent of the claims of their landlords. Indirectly 
the nation paid the rent. But we have changed all that: 
it is not necessary to pay rent any more, John Stuart 
Mill used to say “ the heaviest burden on the land is the 
landlords,” and so Her Majesty's Government appears 


to think. We make no comments; the facts speak for 
themselves. We content ourselves with noting the com- 
plete change of remedial policy in dealing with the woes 
of Ireland. 

As there were heroes before Agamemnon, so there 
were Irish famines before 1846-47. There was a serious 
failure of the potato crop, beginning in 1739 and culmi- 
nating in 1741, the A/iadhain an air, or year of slaughter. 
It was left almost entirely to private charity to deal with. 
While the Society of Friends, as usual, were taking the 
lead in importing grain from America and elsewhere in 
great quantities, the Irish Home Rule Parliament was 
engaged in passing 15 Geo. II. cap. 8, “ For the more 
effectual securing the payment of rents and preventing 
frauds by tenants.” In 1822 the provinces of Munster 
and Connaught were subjected to very severe calamity. 
The potatoes rotted in a sudden and unaccountable 
manner in the piis, and widespread suffering followed. 
A single committee, with the Archbishop of Canterbury 
at its head, raised over £ 300,000, while Parliament voted 
large sums for public works of various kinds. Again in. 
1831 the potato crop failed in Galway, Mayo, and 
Donegal, and again the English people and Parliament 
came to the relief of the distressed population with 
alacrity. In 1839 and in 1842 similar failures were met by 
similar remedies, and then came the real crisis of 1846-47. 
The blight which had appeared for the first time in. 
America in 1844, reached Ireland in the autumn of 1845. 
Writing in August 1846, Father Mathew says: “I passed 
from Cork to Dublin, and this doomed plant bloomed in 
all the luxuriance of an abundant harvest. Returning on 
the 3rd inst., I beheld with sorrow one wide waste of 
putrefying vegetation.” The Government at once took 
energetic action. The Corn and Navigation laws were 
suspended, and £100,000 worth of Indian corn brought 
from the United States. By the middle of August 1846, 
4733372 had been expended in relieving the famine, 
one half as loans the other as grants, while the Volun- 
tary Relief Committee raised £98,000. Breadwinners 
representing a population of three millions were daily 
employed on public work. “ Organised armies, amounting: 
altogether to some hundreds of thousands,” says Sir 
Charles, at the close of this famine “had been rationed: 
before, but neither ancient nor modern history can 
furnish a parallel to the fact that upwards of three mil-- 
lions of persons were fed every day in the neigh- 
bourhood of their own homes, by administrative 
arrangements emanating from and controlled by one cen- 
tral office. And the expense was moderate compared with: 
the magnitude of the object. The amount at which it 
was originally estimated by the Commissioners was- 
£3,000,000, the sum for which Parliament was asked to 
provide was £2,200,000, and the sum actually ex- 
pended was £1,557,212, of which £146,631 was paid 
to the commissariat for meal supplied to the relief com- 
mittees from the Government stores.” The calamity of 
1846-47 was recognised as national, and it was met by a 
great national effort by which the landlords were perhaps. 
the greatest beneficiaries. ‘The calamity of 1880 is local 
and partial, and the Government propose to tide it over 
by a local and partial suspension of rent. The new 
method has the merit of great simplicity, the simplicity 
of confiscation. 
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». 2 LONDON LIBRARIES AT NIGHT. © 


From time immemorial, or at least from the commence- 
ment of that process of { making many books” of which 
we are assured “ there is no end,” the hours of the night 
have been specially sacred to the student. At © that 
season the busy men of the world, the Philistines of all 
classes who wage war against the studious children of the 
light, are seeking rest or recreation; the noise and 
bustle of the day are over; the many social claims and 
duties, from which few are fortunate enough to be free, 
have been met ; and at the approach of night the student 
feels himself his own master. There is something, too, 
peculiarly appropriate in the time. The evening meal is 
ever ; all the grosser cares of the workaday world can 
be laid aside, and the mind is free to wander at will in 
the realms of the storied past or to revel in the rich 
domains of fancy with no bound to its journeyings, save 
‘that they, like all other mortal pleasures, must be 
“rounded by a sleep.” Even De Quincey, whose days, 
as well as his nights, were passed uninterruptedly amongst 
his books, speaks with a special fondness of the evening 
hours when the curtains are drawn and the lamp is lit, 
and quiet reigns within and without. And if this be so 
with such fortunate students as the English opium eater, 
how much more does it apply to the vast majority of 
mankind, the busy toilers at trade or profession who, if 
they are to enjoy the pleasure’ of intellect at -all, must 
‘seek them when the more or less sordid business of the 
day is over? In a great commercial. city like London, 
all, save the very few, have practical work to do. 
The clerk must make up his books at the office 
before he can take up again the novel or the history 
which he Jaid down last night; the lawyer must have 
gone over his briefs before he can indulge his taste for 
poetry or science. And outside of these dilettanti 
students is the great class of professional literary men, 
authors and journalists, a great part of whose work must 
be done when the working day for the rest of the world 
is over. 

It is to this last class that a public library is especially 
valuable. ‘To most men, indeed, who are studiously 
inclined, it is, if not quite a necéssity, yet a great boon 
and convenience ; for very few men can collect in their 
own homes such a library as will satisfy the requirements 
of a widely-read man. But to the professional /ittérateur 
apublic institution is absolutely necessary. There are 
a thousand and one books _ of reference, periodicals, 
reports, documents of one kind or another, which no 
private collection could possibly include, and which, to 
be useful, must be ready of access, a requirement only to 
be satisfied by the arrangements of a great public institu- 
tion. Nor is there any lack in London of such public 
libraries. The British Museum, of course, stands first ‘ 
and, though sadly hampered by an ill-timed parsimony, 
is still an institution of which the country has good 
reason to be proud. The ancient Inns of Court possess 
their valuable collections, though naturally they confine 
their attention chiefly to the law and cognate subjects. 
Then there is the Guildhall Library, which albeit not very 
extensive, contains a large collection of the books most in 
request among the class of readers who chiefly frequent 
it, Besides these there is the London Institution, an 
excellent library, but, from its situation in the East of 
London, difficult of access to the majority of professional 
men of letters, and there are also several smaller 
libraries, such as the Free Library of St. Margaret and 
St. John in the south-west district. Now here surely is 
a fair abundance of public facilities for study. The law 
student has his libraries in the Temple and Lincoln’s Inn; 
the doctor can resort to the College of Surgeons ; the 
City clerk has the Guildhall and the London Institution ; 
while the British Museum throws open its doors to all, 
and meets the requirements of every class of student. 

But strangely enough, with only two exceptions, all 
the important libraries we have mentioned are closed at 
sundown, The two exceptions are the Guildhall and the 
London Institution, which remain open till nine in the 
evening. Accordingly the man of letters, as well as the 
mere student for amusement, must begin and close his 
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labours, so far as the: public libraries are concerned, with 
the daylight. The British Museum, for instance, in the 
summer closes at six, and in the winter as early as four, 
which reduces the student’s working day to six hours at 
the most if he come at the moment of opening, and only 
leave as the door is being closed. No doubt there ts a 
certain force in the objection to introduce gas, or the 
other ordinary forms of light, into so valuable a treasury 
of books as the British Museum. Such a course would 
undoubtedly entail a constant risk of fire, and the 
consequences of a fire in the great national store- 
house of knowledge and art would be simply  irre- 
parable. But to the new mode of lighting by elec- 
tricity the same objection does not apply, and, indeed, 
the experiment was tried at the British Museum during a 
part of last winter with almost complete success. As a 
first experiment, of course, it was tried on but a small 
scale ; but we can see no reason why it should not be 
applied thoroughly. There is, of course, a great obstacle 
in the way. Admirably administered as they are, the 
funds which the Government deals out with so sparing a 
hand to the British Museum are every day becoming 
more and more inadequate to the proper maintenance of 
such an institution. If the reading-room were to be kept 
open for four or five hours of the night, it would entail a 
large increase in the staff, and such increase we do not 
believe the Museum at present could afford. No doubt 
the wealthy legal societies could easily enough keep their 
libraries open after dark, but, after all, the class benefited 
would be so small that it is not worth while to make the 
change. On the other hand, the opening of the great 
reading-room at the Museum for, say, four hours longer 
would be an incalculable boon to a very large class of 
the citizens ; and, we repeat, we see absolutely no reason 
why this boon should not be placed within their reach. 
It is simply a case of pounds, shillings, and pence ;, and, 
considering the vast revenues of this nation, it is simply 
ridiculous to grudge the few hundreds or thousands 
per annum that so beneficial a’change would involve. 





HOME RULE. 
By A FOREIGN OBSERVER. 
II, 


The claim preferred by some Irish agitators as to an 
utter distinctness of race and nationality appears to me 
not more tenable than the parallel drawn between Home 
Rule and the Hungarian Constitution. If I may be 
permitted to say so, as an impartial student of ethnology, 
Ireland is certainly less purely Celtic than Wales or the 
Scottish Highlands, though even in Wales and Scotland 
the Cymric and Gaelic races have had, the one an 
Iberian and a slight Flemish, or Germanic, the other a 
strong Teutonic, that is, Norse, admixture. In Ireland, 
Iberian, Celtic, and Scandinavian races have mingled, 
and English and Scotch blood has been later super- 
added. ‘There is more than one Irish type in physio- 
gnomy and build of frame; and the rule of Germanic 
“ Fastmen” during several centuries has evidently left, 
in some parts of the isle, strong vestiges of blood. 
In speech, the Irish are now nearly “ Englished.” What 
the common people in Ireland, here and there, still 
fondly call “the language,” is only the idiom of a small 
minority. There is no Erse modern literature in Ireland, 
as there is a Cymric one in Wales, with its fostering 
Eisteddfodan. I have been present at many an Irish 
demonstration in London; but with the exception of a 
group of three men of the labouring class, I have never 
heard a single word of the old Irish tongue among many 
thousands assembled in Hyde Park. Ireland is mainly 
English in language, ten times more so than Wales, 
twenty un 
who would think of setting up separate political con- 
stitutions among the Welsh or the Gaels? , 

If Ireland were situated some thousands of miles away 
from the English shores she might claim independence, 
in the same way as the United States possess it’ But 
Ireland, I apprehend, is too close to Great Britain to be 
allowed to establish a State organisation of her own, 
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times more so than the Scottish Highlands. Yet’ 
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that Mr. Parnell has ever in any way opp e 
Vaticanist view on those subjects. y. WY, Bieeod 3 

Whatever may be the special tenets of certain Fenian, 
Nationalist, or Parnellite groups, it seems to me im- 
possible to doubt that an Irish Legislature would be 
pre-eminently an Ultramontane one, owing to the back- 
ward condition of the try who form the immense 
majority of the population. On this side of the United 
Kingdom, the rural population is slightly exceeded in 
numbers by that of the towns, which mainly represent 
the principle of progress. In Ireland, on the contrary, the 
towns form an insignificant item in the aggregate popu- 
lation. There, the peasantry, led by the good priest 
who comes of their own class, are a solid and stolid 
mass easily made into an instrument of retrograde 
clericalism. The spirit which prevails among that 
peasantry in clerical matters is the spirit of the Vendée, 
the spirit of the Sonderbund. I am afraid an Irish Par- 
liament, elected under such circumstances, would drive 
the loyal andProtestant section of the island very hard. 
It would, for a certainty, throw intellectual progress in the 
Sister Isle back for centuries. Neither English and 
Scotch Liberals, nor Conservatives, can wish for such an 
issue ; yet that issue is in the very nature of things, if once 
the principle of Home Rule be granted. Remove a barrier 
which keeps out a threatening inundation, and you 
cannot wonder if the waves tumultuously rush in. You 
can only wonder, when too late, at your own infatuation. 
‘Though an advanced Liberal, I will not, for that very 
reason, argue with those who would justify the threatening 
evil by the fact of its being ingrained in the Irish move- 
ment, and therefore to be considered a legitimate exist- 
ence. We weed out or prune down in agriculture what 
is harmful. We do not allow the good seed to be over- 
run by a noxious growth. A great benefit was conferred 
by the Parliament and Government of this country upon 
Ireland many years by the establishment of the 
National Schools. Unfortunately, in the course of time, 
those schools were more and more allowed to fall under 
the influence of men who tried to undo all the good. In 
matters both of primary and of higher education, this 
same illiberal tetidehey has of late come more and more 
to the foreground. Can anyone doubt that, with Home 
Rule, they would suddenly start into full pernicious 
bloom? - 

The maxim of the most moderate Irish agitators is, 
that they are to continue obstructing English affairs in 
the Imperial Parliament in London, but that nobody 
should interfere with an Irish Legislature when once it is 
set up in Dublin. “Ireland for the Irish, and England 
and Scotland for the Irish too!” This is, after , the 
sum and substance of the movement in its more lenient 
aspects. And seeing, as we do already now, that men 
like the member for Dungarvan call out “ Hands off!” 
to the Premier, and declare that “ British government in 
Ireland must be got rid of, root and b: ” could any- 
one be astonished if an Irish Parliament did attempt, 
either through legislative measures, or through strong 
public advice, to cripple English power by appealing to 
Irishmen to refrain henceforth from enlisting in the 
British army, of which at present they form a contingent 
rather exceeding the proportion of their population. 
The cause of representative government, of parliamen- 

wer, would certainly not gain by the inevitable 
conflict between an Ultramontane Parliament at Dublin 
and a Protestant Parliament in London. The two 
mill-stones would grind each other terribly. Austria- 
Hungary is not the stronger, as we all know, from the 
fact of two chief Parliaments being necessary there, 
in consequence of the historical development of the 
Magyar realm. All we can say is, that to attempt over- 
throwing the Hungarian Parliament would only lead to 
greater evils, to downright. weakness, through the most 
dangerous internal conflict between two numerically 
evenly balanced sections of the Monarchy. Two Parlia- 
ments at Vienna and Pesth are consequently the best 
possible arrangement under the circumstances. But in 
this country the lesser evil by far is the obstructionist 
talk of extreme Home Rulers in the British Parlia- 
ment. The greater peril would be to supply the spirit 





which would traverse the greatest political interests of 
this country—interests, as all free-minded foreign ob- 
servers confess, which are bound up with the cause of 
general progress. Only within the last few weeks we 
have heard a chief Irish speaker declare that an Irishman’s 
true honour consists of his being an enemy to England, 
the audience signifying its.applause most enthusiastically. 
Now, this feeling of agitators filled with the spirit of 
revenge may express itself in an unpleasant way at a 
public meeting, and it may lead to occasional scenes of 
tumult and obstruction in a British Parliament. But it 
would only become dangerous if it were once consoli- 
dated and organised into a body politic, to be openly exhi- 
bited before the whole world, so that possible enemies of 
England might put themselves into official contact with it. 
Irishmen have, like Englishmen and Scotchmen, nobly 
borne their part in maintaining and helping to administer 
the British Empire, and I think it would be a thousand 
pities if these qualities were withdrawn or led astray, for 
the sake of an experiment which would needs be a very 
brief one and to all appearance end in confusion and 
bloodshed. It is often said by some of the advocates of 
Home Rule that, if the desired concession were made, a 
peaceful feeling would be restored. Home Rule would 
not injure the State structure at large. I look upon this 
view as a self-deception on the part of a few well-meaning 
men. And I am afraid others, less well-intentioned, 
would soon be driven by the logic of events, or by their 
own deeper aspirations, which at present they studiously 
keep in the background, to aim, after the grant of Home 
Rule, first at the establishment of what, in the language 
of the law of nations, is:called a simple “personal union” 
between the two countries, that is to say, a mere outside 
connection under the same ruling house, and, finally, at 
entire separation, to be obtained under favouring foreign 
complications. Here, if ever, the principiis obsta must 
be the guiding maxim of the more far-seeing statesman. 
Irish “national” agitation usually leads to one or 
more faction fights between the agitators themselves. 
Since the beginning of the movement, we have repeated! 
seen such cleavages within the Home Rule Party, whic 
led to the worst recriminations, and, during the electoral 
campaign, to fierce personal encounters. In so far, it 
may be alleged that the establishment of a Parliament 
on College Green would be no danger to Great Britain. 
But is it desirable, I ask, to lower the dignity of the 
parliamentary principle by consenting to the intro- 
duction of an unseemly spectacle at Dublin? Suppose, 
on the other hand, that for a time the necessary union 
were obtained in the Irish Legislature, with a view of 
making an effectual show of independence towards 
Great Britain. Can we then hope, from all that we 
have hitherto seen, that such independence would not 
rapidly assume the character of downright hostility? 
In matters of education and of intellectual progress, a 
separate Parliament at Dublin would undow tedly con- 
Stitute, as things are, a reactionary force. Such a Par- 
liament would essentially be a Romanist one. It would 
bear a very different character, in this respect, from the 
short-lived Irish Parliament of last century. To those 
who point to the fact of Mr. Butt, Mr. Shaw, and Mr. 
Parnell having been chosen leaders, or sessional chair- 
men, of the Home Rule Party in the House of Com- 
mons, as a proof of the absence of a spirit of religious 
intolerance, I would reply that, for every practical pur- 
pose of the Vaticanist propaganda, those ‘“ Protestant” 
leaders have always been of full service to the Roman 
Church. The Ultramontane arrow is not the less dangerous 
because it is apparently tipped with a Protestant head. 
Faire fliche de tout bois has ever been a favourite Jesuit 
maxim. Mr. Parnell, it is true, is reported to have once 
spoken contemptuously of “ Popish rats ” among his own 
party ;and many have not forgiven him that angry excla- 
mation. Yet it ‘was only expressive of the wrath he felt 
at the conduct of men who refused following him through 
thick and thin in his political manceuvres ; hoping, as 
they did, that if they relaxed a little in the matter of 
Parliamentary obstruction, they,might induce Govern- 
ment to make them some concessions in regard to 
Church and University affairs. I have not observed 
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‘of hostility with a well-fitted stage in Ireland itself. 
Under the reign of Queen Victoria constitutional 
matters go smoothly enough ; but none can foretell what 


contests may arise in times to come. There may be 
some sov one day, or some unscrupulous statesman, 
who would gladly ow by the occasion of setting Parlia- 
ment against Parliament. Such things have occurred 
before. If a case of that kind should ever happen, an 
Irish Legislature would suddenly assume a very different 
aspect from that under which the more moderate, 
usible, and soft-tongued advocates of Home Rule 
whose number, however, begins rapidly to diminish 
efore the wilder spirits) at present find it convenient to 
present their little scheme. Let those who have the 
cause of real parliamentary power at heart reflect upon 
this danger. It is a danger which, if once formally 
created, will always overhang English liberties like a 
threatening cloud, ready at any moment to burst with its 
charge of lightning. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


VI. Tue Royat FarMers AND GENERAL FIRE AND 
Lire AND Hart INSURANCE COMPANY. 


The object we proposed for ourselves in our opening 
article was “to review the financial position and call 
attention to the leading peculiarities of the principal com- 
panies which are at present carrying on the business of 
insurance.” When we penned these words we intended 
to convey to our readers the idea that we by no means 
proposed to confine our criticisms exclusively to those 
companies whose business consists of life assurance. 
Insurance, according to a definition which, as it has been 
said, is recommended alike by its brevity, its logic, and 
its comprehensiveness, is “ a contract whereby one, for a 
consideration, undertakes to compensate another if he 
shall suffer loss.” The insurer, in fact, guarantees the 
insured against loss by risk or peril to a certain thing or 
things by casualties which may or may not be specified. 
Taking this comprehensive view of our subject, we 
accordingly select for notice this week a company which 
carries on the business of life assurance, but which also 
(and this is, indeed, its principal characteristic) insures 
against risks of another character. The Farmers and 
General Fire and Life and Hail Insurance Company 
carries on business at No. 3 Norfolk Street, Strand. In 
addition to the business of life insurance, it also insures 
against fire and against the destructive effects of hail 
upon glass and farm produce. This department of insur- 
ance is of comparatively recent origin, and we believe we 
are correct in stating that this office is one of the oldest, 
if not the oldest, of the companies within the United 
Kingdom which carry on this special class of business. 
The principle upon which insurances of the particular 
class to which this company devotes its attention is of a 
widely different character to that upon which life insur- 
ance is based. In life insurance the insurer can foretell, 
by means of careful examination of the risk considered, 
with the help of tables embodying the lengthened experi- 
ence of years, almost exactly the amount of liability he 
is about to incur. On the other hand, with regard to in- 
surance of this class, there is no such accurate principle 
upon which to rely. The insurer and the assured here 
have to deal with results which are, comparatively speak- 
ing, unknown and incalculable. Periods of adversity and 
prosperity come and go without any fixed rule, and the 
whole business is consequently of a much less certain 
character than that of the working of an ordinary insur- 
ance company. An ancient poet, when he was desirous 
of depicting the suddenness with which calamity might 
come and be afterwards succeeded by tranquillity, could 


think of no better metaphor than that of a hailstorm. 
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‘As when thiak SI Seana otiiie chery 
The ploughman, 
For shelter to the ring coverts fly, 


Or hous’d or safe in hollow caverns lie ;. 
But that o’erblown, when heav’n above them smiles, 
Return to travail, and renew their toils. 


The directors of this company would, however, cer- 
tainly appear to have ed to base their business 
upon calculations which have fairly satisfied their expec- 
tations. According to their last report, which was made 
before their annual general meeting on May 4 in the pre~ 
sent year, they recommend a dividend of no less than 20 
per cent., and this, although at the same time making 
something like an apology for the state of trade, com- 
merce, and agriculture, “from which there is a less 
favourable result than might have been expected.” It 
is to be noticed that the insurance which the farmer 
is able to effect for his produce in this company is only 
against destruction by fire and hail, and does not extend 
to loss and damage from other sources. The idea might 
be worth considering whether an extension of the system 
of insurance so as to guarantee farmers against deficiency 
of crops from other causes might not be at once a great 
boon to the agricultural interest and a profitable business 
for those who undertook it. The premiums payable for 
insurance of crops vary, as might be expected, with the 
nature of the crop insured. For instance, wheat, barley, 
oats, rye, and green vetches or tares, turnips, rye grass, 
clover, carrots, mangold-wurtzel, beet, and beans and 
peas are insured at 5d. per statute acre; flax (fibre and 
seed) and potatoes, at 5s.; while beet, rape, mangold- 
wurtzel, and white mustard seed are insured at ros. per 
acre, and carrots, turnips, and brown mustard will be 
15s. Peas, beans, potatoes, or seeds will not be insured 
except at a special rate, unless the whole of the proposer’s 
white straw crops are also insured. There is a memo- 
randum on the policy that the rates which are mentioned 
do not apply to Huntingdonshire, nor to any place within 
a radius of twelve miles from the railway station at 
Somersham, Hunts, a fact which points to the circum- 
stance that hail is unusually destructive in that part of 
the country. 


Whenever an injury has been sustained notice must be 
sent of the claim for compensation within four days of 
the occurrence of the loss. Particulars with reasonable 
evidence of the damage done must then be delivered 
within three months, and the amount to be paid is after- 
wards determined by arbitration, unless the parties can 
agree between themselves. The rate of insurance for 
glass varies with the kind of glass which is to be insured, 
ranging from 42 per cent. of the estimated value in the 
case of crown glass, to 20 per cent. for strong sheet glass. 
It might be worth comedanilal whether a distinction 
ought not to be made between vertical and horizontal or 
sloping glass, as the former class is obviously much less. 
exposed to risk than the latter. Another important 
factor which might, perhaps, fairly be taken into con- 
sideration is aspect. We have seen it stated on good 
authority that nine out of every ten hailstorms are com- 
pletely innocuous to glass facing or sloping to the eastern 
half of the horizon. 


The following are the Revenue Accounts (the “ third 
schedule” return) for the year ending December 3r, 
1879, according to the form prescribed by the Act of 
Parliament : 

1. LIFE ASSURANCE ACCOUNT. 
Dr. 

1879. Lr’ 
January 1. Amount of Life Assur- 

ance Fund at the be- 


ginning of the Year. 126,653 19 0 

Ditto Annuity Fund . sro 21 
127,533 1 is 

Premiums after deducting re-assurance 
Premiums . oo wg 9,135 1 5 & 
Interest and Dividends ° ° 5,579 o 


£142,248 § § 
—————— 
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Cr. r 
1879. ‘ c £ sd 
Dec, 31. Claims under Policies after deducting 
sums re-assured ‘ s+ 17,866 2 6 
Sarrenans . =. ae 495 14 9 
*Annuities . ‘ ‘ . é ‘ 73 8 9 
Commission ° $ . a 4 8 2 
Expenses of Management . ‘ 1,054 4 5 
Other Payments— 
Investigation Surplus carried to the 
credit of No. 3 Profit and Loss 
Account. . ° : : 1,515 9 8 
Amount of Life Assur- 
ance Fund at the end 
of the year, as per 
Fourth Schedule . 119,930 15 © 
Ditto Annuity Fund 844. 2 2 
120,774 17 2 


£142,248 § 5 
a e 


2. FirE AND Hatt ACCOUNT. 


Dr. £ s. d, 
Amount of Fire Fund at the beginning of the Year 11,687 9 4 
Fire and Hail Premiums received after deducting 

re-assurances . ‘ : : : ‘ - 39,699 4 5 
£51,386 13 9 

Cr. 53 4 & @ 

Losses by Fire and Hail after deduction of re- 
assurances . s . ° . : 19,648 15 3 
Expenses of Management . . : ‘ . 6,311 16 6 
Commission é é ‘ ° . 40/0 220° § 1 

Other Payments— p 

Agents’ bad debts written off. ° . : 33 14 0 

Amount carried to No. 3 Profit and Loss 
Account . eo 9,936 7 10 


Amount of Fire Fund at the ‘end of the Year, 
as per Fourth Schedule. . : - 41,235 15 1 


£51,386 13 9 


3. Prorit aND Loss ACCOUNT. 
s. @ 


D £ ; 
108,026 7 8 


r. 
Balance of last Year’s Account (General Reserve) . 
Investigation Surplus from No, 1 Life Assurance 

Account . ; ; . . . : -- £515. 9 8 
Interest and Dividends not carried 





to other Accounts 10,041 0 2 
Less interest applied to Extinction 
of Premiums on Colonial Bonds 182 11 3 
9,858 8 11 
Profit on Fire and Hail Account . 9,936 7 10 
Transfer Fees . . . . : ‘ 53 14 3 





£129,390 8 4 

Ce te 

Cr. YY ie? 
Dividend and Bonus to Shareholders for 1878 14,592 8 o 
Balance as per Fourth Schedule (General Reserve) 114,798 oO 4 


£129,390 & 4 
The following is the last balance-sheet (the “‘ fourth 


schedule” return) on December 31, 1879, according to the 
form prescribed by the Act : 





LIABILITIES, 
Dr. s. @. 
Shareholders’ Capital . . . .« « « 72,962 0 0 
Fire Fund ., 11,235 15 I 


General Reserve Fund93,433 19 8 


Profit and Loss. : . + 21,364 


126,033 15 5 
Life Assurance Fund . ° + 119,930 15 
Annuity Fund ., : : ‘ 844 °°2 


——1——_ 120,774 17 2 


I 12 
Claims under Life Policies admitted, a : 
but not yet Paid . - 8,197 2 7 
Outstanding Fire Losses . ‘ 
Other Sums owing by the Com- 
pany 


Se a of Management , : 865 19 Ir . 
Dividends , ° ; ‘ - 41,018 18 o 
10,818 17 © 


£330,589 9 7 








a This Company ceased granting Annuities twenty-seven years 
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ASSETS. si es 
oO Leer pete ve ZZ si ad. 
Mortgages on Property within the United King- | 5 
dom . : ‘ < ‘ i ging} 19,478 2 1% 
Loans on the Company’s Policies within their 
surrender value . ‘ ar im ca i 7,157 16 © 
Loans on the Company’s Policies with personal 
securi ° <8 ; : : ‘ 166 13 4 
Investments : a 
In Indian and Colonial Securities sins 9 BERG§ORB 27 7 
Foreign ditto ese 28,733 7 5 
Railway and other Debentures and De- can 
benture Stock . . ; ‘ : 55,677 12 3 
Ditto Stock, viz. : 
Preference . . 27,878 6 4 
Guaranteed . ‘92802. 2:4 
Ordinary ‘ . 30,862 8 1 ; 
91,542 16 6 
314,265 6 I. 
House Property (including office furniture) . 623 3 7 
Agents’ ces, being outstanding Premiums. 5449 9 4° 
Outstanding Interest ° ’ Syl , 5,170 9 2 
Cash at Londonand Westminste 
Bank, viz. : 
Current Account ° o QE ye 3 
Bills Receivable . . 779 7 2 


ie 5,08: I 5 


£330,589 9 7 
—————————————————— } 


It will be observed that the accounts which this com- 
pany are obliged to furnish are, owing to the peculiar 
nature of its business, more than usually lengthy. One 
of the consequences of this fact is that the limits of our 
space are already more than exceeded, and we have no 
room to comment as we usually do upon their details. We 


may, however, say generally, that the figures appear to 


be of a very satisfactory character. 


TRADE AND FINANCE. 
THE BANKING AND Rai_way Hatr-Year. 


Now that the dividends of the leading joint-stock 
banks have been declared and the railway dividends are 


also being announced, we are able to gauge with more’ 
accuracy the character of the business of the past half- 


year. One of the chairmen ata bank meeting in the 
City the other day, complained that matters were still 


very far from what they ought to be. His complaint, 


however, on analysis, merely amounts to the declaration 
that profits are not now being multiplied with the same 
rapidity as was witnessed in the halcyon years after 1871, 
when all branches of enterprise made their advances by 


“leaps and bounds.” Tested by anything less extra- 


vagant, the workings of the first half of the current year, 
both in banking and railways, ought to give universal 
satisfaction. Several of our leading joint-stock banks 
have increased their dividends by about 2 per cent. (per 
annum), while all of them have fully maintained the 
previous rates of distribution. When ‘such flourishing 
and popular institutions as the London and Westminster 
Bank and the National Discount Company are thus able 
to put money in their shareholders’.pockets, there can be 


little pretext for grumbling, though grumblers there will - 


always be. The increased dividends are not the sole 
test of the condition and earning powers of the banks. 
It remains to be seen to what extent any of their number 
have turned to account the favourable opportunity of a 
good half-year in order to strengthen their reserves. 
Until we know exactly to what extent this has been 
done, we shall not be in a position to estimate with 
exactitude the real character of the banking*business of 
the half-year, though we know quite enough now to be 
aware that the six months from January to June were a 
profitable period, and the rate of profit gives every 
ap ce of being maintained... _ 

e tale told by the railway dividends for the same 
period is almost identical. Those of the companies 
who have declared the rate of distribution up till the 
present, compare favourably with last year. Indeed, the. 
earnings of our leading railway companies have heen 
remarkably buoyant, as the working expenses have 
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béen well kept in hand, the shareholders are likely to 
receive the full benefit. All the circumstances affecting 
railways have been favourable, more favourable than we 
can expect to see continued over many other half-years. 
They have been able to lay in supplies at a time when, 
through the depression of trade, prices have been driven 
very low. Prudent railway managers will have utilised 
the opportunity, and provided against the demands of 
the future accordingly. While the advantage of cheap 
materials has thus been assured, there has not as yet 
been any increased expenditure owing to advanced 
wages, as is usually the case at a time of improvement in 
trade. That will come later on, but it is not yet. For 
the moment, therefore, railway property ought to be at 
about its highest value. As the Stock Exchange prices 
show, it has reached a very exalted level, and speculation 
continues to push prices up. For the reasons we have 
indicated, we should incline to advise caution to buyers 
now. Possibly enough, prices will go yet higher ; but, 
on the’ other hand, it must be expected that the working 
expenses of our railways will scon begin to show in- 
creases, which are likely to grow sharply and swiftly 
when the volume of the carrying trade developes to 
greater magnitude. It is by no means certain that the 
additional earnings of such a time will not be counter- 
balanced by the additional expenditure necessitated by 
the growth in the working expenses. 





INVESTMENTS OF THE FUTURE. 


Seeing that railway securities of the home order are in 
such favour with the investing public that it is not always 
easy to make a sure 4 per cent. out of first-class deben- 
tures, it is not surprising that attention is being anxiously 
turned by those who have money to invest to other 
ventures in which they may place their savings. The 
dearth of new enterprises, which has been so remarkable 
during the past six months, cannot be said to have been 
much ameliorated. Except for the new gold fields of 
. Southern India, which, after all, will absorb a com- 
paratively small proportion of the available capital worthy 
for employment, there is scarcely a new region to which 
capital has been invited. No doubt new avenues will 
open up in time, and in these columns we have before 
indicated some which gave promise of being favourites 
with capitalists once ; and initial caution, which recent 
events have inculcated, can be safely put aside. Fore- 
most amongst these, so far as British capitalists are con- 
cerned, will, we believe, be shortly found to be the 
construction of the Great Pacific Railway in the 
Dominion of Canada, and the profitable purchase and 
cultivation of the vast tracts of fertile land in the North 
West. We observe that the Prime Minister of Canada 
and two of his colleagues are on their way to England, 
and we have little doubt that when here they will 
endeavour to secure capital to assure the construction of 
the railway, and open up Manitoba and the North 
West for settlement. Already, indeed, negotiations for 
the advance of some twenty millions sterling for these 
purposes have been initiated, and we can scarcely doubt 
will be successfully carried through. Not improbably at 
the same time the attention of British investors will be 
turned afresh to American and Canadian railways. No 
doubt John Bull has suffered enormous losses at the 
hands of Brother Jonathan through rash railway specula- 
tions in the past, and he ought to be on his guard for the 
future, But the great trunk lines of both the United 
States and North America have such a brilliant future, 
through the enormous expansions in the carrying tracts of 
the American continent now going on, that there is 
obviously a very big field here, and a very profitable one if 
the ordinary rules of business are observed. 


THE Erte RAILROAD, 


The President of the Erie Railroad Company, the 
Hon. H. J. Jewett, is now in London; and very wise 
worshippers of Mammon are safely warning Englishmen 
against supposititious designs of this gentleman upon 
their sami _Erie has Been such a sink of good 
English money in former times that’ caution is’ assuredly 
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justifiable and necessary ; but the position of the rail- 

way, all the same, is very different now from what it was 
when “ honest Peter” was the instrument of innumerable - 
frauds upon English speculators and investors, When 

the last Erie “boom” was at its height speculators 

traded upon prospects.or upon dividends that were 

never earned. « But the-increase of the actual dond fide 

traffic in this company has been so enormous of late 

that its. renovated credit now is due to actual solid 

advances in the worth of the proprietary ; and it is mere 

superstition to confound a company in the position of 

Erie with the bankrupt Reading Railway which is now 

attracting so much unsavoury notice. We would not 

give Erie a certificate of character, nor commend it to 

general confidence, but it is common fairness to point 

out its real character and position, as determined by its 

actual earning capacities. 





THE PERUVIAN BONDHOLDERS AND CHILI. 


There is at last apparently a prospect of the weary war 
between Chili and Peru being brought to a definitive 
issue. According to a telegram to. Washington, the 
Chilians are in a position now to be able to threaten 
Lima with a force advancing on the Peruvian capital by 
land. There is some chance, therefore, that the Peru- 
vians will listen to reason, and accept the overtures to 
peace which Chili is prepared to make, The triumph of 
Chili means the satisfaction .of a part, at least, of the 
claims of the Peruvian bondholders; for Chili has 
solemnly covenanted to protect their rights in the event 
of peace being arranged with Peru.’ Meantime the bond- 
holders’ envoy, Mr. Thomas Cave, has arrived at 
Santiago, and is now busily engaged endeavouring to 
secure good terms for his constituents in regard both to 
the guano deposits and the nitrates on which they have 
a lien. There is thus a prospect at last, after the delays. 
of the past few months, of Peruvian bonds coming to — 
represent a substantial value in the market. Prices have 
begun to tend upwards since the disclosure of this new 
and favourable. prospect. 


THE AMNESTY AND THE FETE. 
Paris : Wednesday Evening. 

The Amnesty has passed both Chambers in so wide a mea= 
sure that only nine individuals will not benefit by its pro- 
visions, this result having been brought about by the most 
intricate game of parliamentary chess it has ever been my 
lot to witness. The Lower House sent back the Bozérian 
amendment to the Luxembourg, altered in such a manner 
that its features were in’ all essential particulars identical 
with those of the Labiche proposal, which the Senate had 
already rejected ; and in the debate that took place on it im 
the Upper Chamber everybody seemed to have lost his 
bearings, and only one predominant feeling was made dis- 
tinctly evident, a desire to remove the question for good and. 
all out of the domain of militant politics. The Deputies had 
manifested a conciliatory spirit towards the Senate, and the 
Senate reciprocated by ultimately going actually beyond the 
intention of the Chamber and adopting an amended Bilk 
that excluded no convicts from the Amnesty except those 
who had beensentenced after trial for murder or incendiarism ; 
those who had been condemned 7” contumaciam were to 
benefit by the Bill, and ultimately yet another exception was. 
introduced on the proposition of M. Ninard in favour of 
those who, though found guilty aftér trial of the crimes just 
mentioned, had had'their sentences commuted up to the 
gth inst., the day on which the Senate passed this elaborate 
and puzzling amendment. Its terms were so dovetailed that 
no one, not even the Minister of Justice himself, knew their 
precise extent at the moment when it was voted, and the Bill 
was finally agreed to by a majority of 167 to 98. Next day 
the Chamber accepted the amended measure, the Amnesty 
became law, and the dreaded conflict between the public 
powers was avoided, at least for the present. 

But, although as complete as it’ could well be made, that: 
the Amnesty will not be followed by any of those beneficent 
effects which the Government claimed to anticipate from it 
is already apparent. As a conciliatory and pacificatory 
stratagem it has failed in its effect. The Communists and 
their friends are not thankful for it ; they considersit was~ 
wrung from the ‘Chambers in spite of themselves — 
pressing exigencies of the moment. The unhappy p p 
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“political necessity,” on which Ministers founded their 
justification of the measure, is thus turned against them and 
their policy. Proof of this will, I fear, soon be forthcoming ; 
indeed, it has been already afforded us. Henri Rochefort’s 
triumphal return to Paris on Monday afternoon, and the enthu- 
siasm with which he was escorted through a good part of the 
city by a crowd that numbered fully 20,000, are indications 
what elements of danger are still in our midst. Both the 
Commune and the Amnesty were considered by the mob to 
be embodied in his on, and they looked on the one as 
rehabilitating the other. The police were taken by — 
by this unexpected demonstration, as they often have 
previously at a moment that was thus rendered critical ; and 
with such a nucleus of revolution as clearly exists in the 
heart of Paris the future cannot be looked forward to 
without misgiving. This morning appeared the first number 
of M. Rochefort’s new paper, ?/ntransigeant, a title that 
sufficiently foreshadows the programme which its editor has 
laid out for himself.. The emotion by which he admits he is 
overpowered after the manifestation of Monday restrains 
him from a full statement of the plan of the campaign he 
intends waging against “opportunism”; but even through 
the tears with which he tells us his eyes are filled, and 
between the lines of an article headed “ Thanks !” there is 
enough to show us that the old leopard has not changed his 
spots. He will attack the order of things as at present 
established just as he attacked the Empire, and who knows 
if the effect may not be the same. In another column of 
the new revolutionary sheet, however, we find a writer who 
declares the gratitude of the returned convicts towards the 
Government, the Senate, and the Chamber is of the smallest. 
The public powers in acceding the Amnesty merely yielded, 
he says, to the moral pressure of the eae on “ their adver- 
saries,” and he thanks them for the “rancorous reticence” 
they displayed in granting it, because it permits him and his 
co-disciples “to be to-day as they were yesterday, the 
declared enemies of their former gaolers. The debate on 
the measure, which was nothing less than a cruel arraign- 
ment of the conquered, marks out the road we shall have to 
follow ; it widens the gulf distinctly and irremediably.” Such 
language as this is the best proof that the Amnesty will not 
bring about the oblivion the Government aspired towards. 
Yet one must isolate his mind from its surroundings to-day 

to take any pessimist view of the situation. At the hour I am 
writing the city has been for hours in full holiday, and rine 
outward sign of public, and I may almost say universal, 
rejoicing is visible under a bright summer sun, Paris never 
seemed gayer. Until long after midnight her two millions 
of inhabitants, with half a million foreign and provincial 
visitors, will devote themselves to improving the “ shining 
hour,” and it is hard to resist the contagion of their enjoy- 
ment. Some see in the festival of the day the celebration 
of the Republic’s triumph over Empire and Monarchy ; the 
Chauvinists have their eyes only fixed on the ceremony at 
Longchamps, the symbol in their idea of the revived mili- 
tary prowess of their country, and they are in a great degree 
right, for in the folds of the flags to be distributed to the 
army in an hour or two lie concealed the future destinies of 
France ; a third section of the public /¢z on the 14th July not 
only the fall of the Bastille and the opening of the Revolu- 
tion, but also the return of the amnestied Communists and 
the rehabilitation of the odious insurrection of which they 
were the mainsprings. One has only to take up half a 
dozen papers to see from what widely different points of 
view the participators in the so-called national festival 
regard it, while as to the organs representing the feelings of 
those who hold aloof, they are at least united in a bond of 
common opposition. ‘The first category is, in Paris at least, 
the most numerous; but the forces are pretty equally 
divided, and not all the flags and triumphal arches with 
which the streets are gay can hide the fact that a certain 
falsity underlies the whole affair, and that the inquietude of 
yesterday will be there before us to-morrow staring us in the 
face with the same uneasy, restless look. As I heard an 
eminent Republican politician admit in the garden of the 
Elysée last night, there is a good deal of masquerade about 
ae proceedings. The moral, unfortunately, proclaims 
itself. 

, Yesterday M. Bardoux laid on the table of the Chamber 
his Bill for establishing voting by list in parliamentary elec- 
tions, to which M. Gambetta is understood to have given his 
approval. The Left group held a meeting later, at which 
much division was manifested on the subject, but it is 
believed the majority will be converted to the project, though 
it is a decided “leap in the dark,” one, however, of which 
M. Gambetta must have gauged the consequences before 
adhering to it. According to M. Bardoux’s proposal, the 
number of deputies in the Chamber will be 536, or one more 
than at present,537 for France, three for Algeria, and six 
forthe colonies. ~ His scheme has undergone some modifica- 


project is one. oy for 

eatiben mie is coated ciel ane 
as Many representatives as ains. 70,000 and a 
fraction above 35,000 will count as a whole. | am elector 
will be held bound to record his vote under pain of loss of 
the franchise during one or several subsequent elections, but 
it is not probable any threats will break universal suffrage of 
the bad habit of abstention into which it has fallen in this 
country. Still, this clause evidently renders more difficult 
any just estimate of the effects of scrutin de liste. 


Thursday, 

Yesterday’s /é/e passed off admirably. No words can be 
too strong in praise of the bearing of the people ; they were 
in good humour from morning till long after nightfall, and 
seemed only to think of enjoyment, ‘The authorities must 
have hated the general uneasiness felt beforehand, for as 
many as 10,000 troops were, I believe, kept in barracks 
during the evening at the disposal of the Prefect of Police. 
The only blot to noticed was the sight of some groups 
of drunken soldiers at night reeling about the streets and 
yelling the “ Marseillaise.”. I myself also heard some sol- 
diers in a regiment coming down from the heights of Mont- 
martre, after the fireworks there had concluded, cry out. 
“ Vive la République ! ”—a grave breach of discipline under 
arms. The utmost enthusiasm prevailed on every side, 
though it strikes me the Republicans had the city all to 
themselves. Their opponents had left it for the day, or 
remained within doors, and in the good quarters many 
houses were to be seen here and there absolutely 
closed, dumb but noticeable brick-and-mortar protests 
against the existing order of things, I need say 
nothing of the scene, either at Longchamps or in 
the streets. The former was brilliant; the latter curious 
and interesting, especially at night. The working quarters 
were decorated and illuminated in a simple but tasteful style. 
that, if not so dazzling, pleased me more than the grand 
thoroughfares. There was something medizval about their 
ap ce, and there could be no doubt the people who 
li their windows and strung lanterns across the streets 
were in earnest; they were really doing honour to the 
Republic, celebrating the taking of the Bastille, and the re- 
turn of the amnestied Communists, Their sincerity was 
striking if not particularly reassuring. 


————————————————__ 


NEWS FROM TURKEY. 


Constantinople: July 9, 1880, 


There has been more or less of a lull in political affairs 
during the past week, and, e attendant, we turn to matters 
of more purely social interest! The adventures of the 
runaway Circassian slave have formed the principal topic of 
the day. Many and various are the stories related, and, as 
usual, most of them very wide of the truth. Stripped of 
romance her history is simple enough. ‘The lady is of 
Kurdish origin, not Circassian, and was admitted twenty 
years ago to the harem of the then Prince Murad, when she 
was but seven years of age. There she remained following’ 
the fortunes of the unhappy prince, during his short reign 
and subsequent imprisonment, until the attempt to liberate 
him by Ali Suavi. The household of Murad and the state 
allowed him were then considerably reduced, and this par- 
ticular odalisque was one amongst others who was destituée, 
She suffered much from lack of friends till Sultan Hamid, 
hearing of her case, placed her in a respectable Turkish 
family, where he paid for her support, But in these latter 
days of enforced economy the managers of the Imperial 
household have been getting rid of many such pensioners, 
by bestowing them in marriage on small provincial employés. 

he lady’s turn came, and her /uéur was named; the man 
and the necessary banishment from Constantinople were 
equally repu t to her feelings. She determined te 
escape ; her friends suggested the Russian Embassy ; but 
she had heard much of English kindness to fugitive slaves, 
so she elected to throw herself on the mercy of the British 
ambassador. A i she sought asylum at the British. 
Embassy at Pera, and was from thence transferred, 
first on board the Antelope, and subsequently to the 
Embassy at Thera where she remains until it shall” 
have been decided w is to be done with her. The’ 
Turkish officials have been informed of the entire case, but. 


‘they seem to look upon it~ as: of little moment. “ It is 2° 
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case,” sa “which cannot ibly interest Mr. 
OT Ooo Samana ishly, the husband 


destined for her is about to arrive, the British Embassy will 

ive her up to him, and the affair will arrange itself.” The 
Sedy cays | * Benct deveived. The crime I have committed 
in placing myself under the protection of Christians is 
punished with death ; the cord or the sack awaits me if I am 
once surrendered.” She is still pretty, but an invalid in an 
advanced stage of consumption, and will scarcely live to 
become the heroine of a cause célébre. Be this as it may, 
the affair is not so easy of settlement as the Turks pretend 
to believe, and comes most inopportunely for Mr. Goschen, 
whose hands are full enough of other matters. 

The struggle in Albania seems every day to be becoming 
more imminent. Greece is calling out her reserves, and her 
army is being placed on a war footing. The Turks have 
long ago foreseen this moment, and have taken their 
measures, the warlike ardour of the Albanians is being 
fanned to the utmost, and the fact thajAbeddin Pasha is an 
Albanian and in constant communication with his country- 
men is a fact not without significance. The circular 
addressed to the Albanians, attributed to Abeddin Pasha by 
the European press, is at Constantinople officially declared 
to be apocry and the local journals have received a 
communiqué lornaity denying the authenticity of the docu- 
ment accompanied by these remarks : “ No circular or other 
document of that nature has been sent to anyone by Abeddin 
Pasha since his appointment as Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
It is sufficient, however, to read this pretended circular to be 
convinced that it has been fabricated with an object, that 
of making it believed that all the addresses and telegrams 
expressive of loyalty and attachment to the Ottoman 
Government, addressed by the Albanians either to the 
Powers or the Conference, are not spontaneous, but pro- 
voked by the said circular.” 

The agitation in Albania has its counterpart in Eastern 
Roumelia and Bulgaria. The clouds gathering in the 
horizon are hailed by these two provinces as indicating the 
propitious moment for attempting to bring about the union 
of the two provinces. The provincial governments shut 
‘their eyes, and give secret countenance to these aspirations. 
Quite lately at Slivni, in Eastern Roumelia, an assembly 
was held of the sod-disant patriots of the provinces, at which 
were present many members of the Provincial Assembly, 
and other notables. The meeting was held with closed 
doors, but it transpired that, after a long debate, it was 
decided to proclaim the union of Eastern Roumelia with 
Bulgaria. Some were of opinion that the declaration should 
take place at once, but the more cautious part of the 
Assembly was opposed to precipitation, and at length it was 
determined to await a favourable moment, such as might 
present itself on the rupture of relations between Turkey, 
Greece, and Montenegro. Aleko Pasha has been sum- 
moned to Constantinople, but it is not clear whether it is to 
give him a reprimand, or to concert with him how to make 
capital of the present state of affairs. Eastern Roumelia is 
as good as lost to the Turks as it is. 

It is reported from Volo and Larissa that Albanians, 
supposed to be emissaries of the Turkish Government, have 
been trying to excite the inhabitants of the district to oppose 
the decision of the Conference of Berlin, promising to bring 
to their aid a large force of Gheghs. Those of the Turks 
‘who have anything to lose prefer to remain quiet, and watch 
events develope themselves ; but there are also some who, 
being without stake in the country, would welcome any dis- 
turbance under cover of which they might help themselves 
to their neighbours’ goods. The promised contingent of 
Gheghs would be simply a horde of Bashi-bazouks, such as 
have already earned for themselves in Roumelia and else- 
where so horrible a reputation for rapine and pillage; and 
woe betide the Christian inhabitants of the ceded district if 
the Porte lets loose on them, before ay are fairly under 
‘Greek protection, these fierce asserters of the right of the 
strongest. The people of that country have already had 
some experience of Albanian Bashi-bazouks when they have 
been sent to free them from brigands, and declare that the 
remedy is worse than the disease. 

It is pretty well known that Turkish officials have but a 
very slight tenure of office, yet it seldom happens that so 
‘Clean as is made of an entire department as that which 
has lately place at the palace. At a moment's notice 
the private secretaries of His Majesty were dismissed. High 
treason or a grand conspiracy at the very least, it was sup- 
posed, must have been the reason, and many were the 
versions current. The truth is that the Sultan’s secretaries, 
like all the rest of the world at Constantinople, had been 
‘discussing amongst themselves the state of the country, the 

ssibility of certain changes, and the probability that 

ore long the European Powers might actively inter- 
fere in the management of public affairs. “Who knows,” 


said one of them, “if we shan’t all be wearing shapkas 
before many months are over.” Now be it known 
that the European hat or “shapka” is hated by the 
true Turk, and is used by him as a term of coment to 
designate the ghiaour in contradistinction to the fez of the 
Osmanli. Some of the secretaries scouted the idea, and 
others laughed at it as a pleasant conceit, as idle as remote. 
Meantime, one of them made a pen-and-ink caricature of 


the group as they sat, each wearing a sommner:pet hat, and _ 


passed it round. There was much laughter and thoughtless 
merriment, as may be supposed, but a traitor amongst the 
lot possessed himself of the sketch, and secretly laid it before 
His Majesty. The next day saw the imperial secretaries on 
the favé, a further proof, if that were necessary, how 
dangerous it is to venture on a joke, however harmless, 
within the grim circle that surrounds a throne, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


apelin 


PHONETIC SPELLING. 

S1r,—Now that “Phonetic” has, on one point at least, 
expressed himself more definitely than in his first letter, I 
am better able to reply. I admit that some change is 
desirable, but that it need be “very considerable” I quite 
fail to perceive. I cannot see why our language should be 
robbed of half its beauty, and its poetry and etymological 
significance destroyed, as would surely happen if a tenth 
part, even, of the proposals of would-be “reformers” were 
adopted, simply because some Board School teachers think 
that by doing so they could “save time.” The difficulty of 
teaching spelling is doubtless considerable, but the mere 
mental exercise which that difficulty involves is in itself 
beneficial, and even on purely educational and: utilitarian 
grounds should, I think, be so considered. 

. I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

July 10, 1880. OUTSIDER. 

S1R,—Permit me to utter a few words on the subject of 
phonetic spelling. D’abord, as the French say, we have to 
ask the advocates of what is termed phonetic spelling, which 
they would adopt, the English, Irish, or Scottish pronuncia- 
tion. I suppose they will say English. In that case, shall 
it be the pronunciation of London or that of the provinces, 
that of the higher classes, or that of the plebs? Possibly 
they may wish to adopt a phonetic standard for each of the 
foregoing. 

If phonetic spelling were adopted, it would destroy, to a 
great extent, the character of the language. The philological 
metamorphosis, if not quite extreme, would at least be very 
considerable. The French adopted phonetic spelling, to a 
large extent, on the grounds now urged by those who 
advocate the phonetic craze, and to my apprehension 
damaged the language considerably. As it is, the present 
pronunciation of French is just as remote from the spelling 
as ever it was. The Della Crusca Academy affected a some- 
what similar change for Italian, and I need hardly add that 
the language was not a bit improved by it, but the con- 
trary. To come to the other European languages, and with- 
out going into particulars, they are all, without a single 
exception, pronounced differently from the way in which they 
are written. This is the case with Spanish, Portuguese, 
German, Polish, Russian, Irish, and Welsh. 

If phonetic spelling were adopted, it would subject earners 
to the intolerable hardship of having to learn a barbarous 
jargon in addition to the mother tongue. That goes without 
speaking. 

To come to the last point, it would not be a bit easier to 
learn the English tongue, or indeed any tongue, if phoneti- 
cally written, than it is at present, and that for the 
following reason. Words phonetically spelt seem easy to a 
person who has already learned to read ; but to a learner, 
the pronunciation regarded, it would not be in the very least 
easier to learn words phonetically spelt than spelt as they 
are at present. The word cat, for example, as written and 
printed in English characters and associated with a certain 
arbitrary sound, does not come any easier to the learner 
than if it were spelt “caught, or caut, or cawt,” or in any other 
imaginable way. To one who has already learned, the 
phonetic spelling seems easier because he has learned. But 
to one who has not learned, it is matter of perfect indiffer- 
ence; nor would such spelling facilitate his acquisition of 
language in the very least. This distinction, and it is a 
most important one, the advocates of the phonetic jargon 
entirely overlook, and it seems to me quite condemnatory of 
the proposed most eee and un ee innovation. 

am, Sir, yours very truly, 

Belfast, July 12, 1880, nny MacCorRMAC, M.D. 
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THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 


en ern 
“OTTO” AT NEW SADLER’S WELLS. 

There are no pieces which give greater delight to a large 
class of playgoers than those in which there is a great deal 
of singing and dancing, even when the dramatic situations 
are serious enough. The pit and gallery are never so well 
pleased as when the persecuted heroine or vivacious soudbrette 
comes forward and sings a ballad, no matter whether it be 
applicable to the condition of affairs or not. No doubt the 
same auditors would not appreciate the opera, for there the 
situations are subordinated to the music, but they like the 
alternations of songs and prose dialogue, even when the 
former might strike many people as not a little incongruous. 
Thus, then, the burletta, or musical farce, was exceedingly 
popular in old days, and even still holds its own on the 
French stage as the Vaudeville, while it would certainly be 
highly appreciated now if oftener presented to the public. 

Never was there a professedly serious play which con- 
tained more singing and dancing than “ Otto: a German,” 
Mr. Marsden’s comedy drama, which was produced at 
Sadler’s Wells on Monday night last. There is, indeed, far 
too much music in it, for the action of the story stops alto- 
gether in the second act to allow the hero and heroine, who 
are supposed to be at a picnic, to go through a sort of 
entertainment which would be all very well in a burlesque 
or at a music-hall, but which is quite out of place in a piece 
of serious interest. The story of Otto is a very familiar one, 
and has done duty in various shapes in a score of melodramas. 
The hero is a young German who has to make his way in 
America, and is introduced into the family of an old brewer 
by the villain of the story, the said villain having matrimonial 
designs upon one of the daughters. Moreover, the villain is 
enabled to put the screw on the seemingly virtuous brewer, 
as he is aware that the estate does not belong to the old 
man, but to no less a person than the hero Otto himself. 
That individual, full of the self-sacrificing attributes of a true 
melodramatic hero, declines to be the tool of the villain, and 
gives up his claim to the property, as he has fallen in love 
with one of the brewer’s daughters, and all ends then in the 
orthodox fashion, The plot is not a particularly interest- 
ing one, but the hero, the young German, has what the 
Americans call a goodtime. He is perpetually “cock of the 
walk,” always turning up to frustrate the villain when least 
expected, and having sneered him off the stage, indulges in 
vain-glorious threats behind his back. Moreover, this Otto, 
as played by Mr. Geo. Knight (who is really a clever actor if 
only he had a piece that made any demands upon histrionic 
ability), is perpetually singing and dancing, and playing 
tunes upon his cheeks, upon a mysterious instrument he 
holds to his mouth, and then upon a barrel. He also recites 
upon the smallest provocation, and gave us a very 
amusing parody on “Casabianca,” in which a mule 
is made to take the place of the son of the admiral 


of the French ship, whose devotion to his duty has 
been declaimed in a thousand nurseries. Mr. Knight is 
understood to be recognised in America as one of the best 
exponents of the humour peculiar to the creator of “ Hans 
Breitmann,” and one can readily believe it. But the German 
element is not so strong here as in the United States, and 
Otto must have seemed to most of his audience, more 
especially as he had such musical proclivities, as if he had 
wandered away from a German band, and was one of those 
peripatetic performers who make day and night hideous for 
us. It says a great deal then for Mr. Knight, that in a 
stupid play, and with all his uninteresting songs, recitations, 
aad music-hall performances, he impressed his audience 
with the fact that he was a capable actor who could do 
much better things. Mrs. Knight's acting was so porten- 
tously, so awfully “arch,” that it is quite beyond the 
reach of criticism, and must be left to the reader’s imagina- 
tion. The other characters were oe sustained, and 
the piece was received with loud applause. 


ENGLISH PIECES, 


A correspondent asks one what are the chances of getting 


an original English drama produced in London. He can 
answer the question for himself by looking at the pieces 
which are being played at the London theatres this season. 


Taking a list of nineteen of the principal London theatres 
last week, he would find that at eleven of them they 
were playing French pieces or adaptations from foreign 
sources, at two Shakespeare was to the front, and at one an 
American drama was running. That leaves five theatres at 
which original English pieces were being presented, and one 
of them of course was “ The Pirates of Penzance,” which is 
played as much on account of the music as of Mr. Gilbert’s 
clever libretto. Thus, then, my correspondent can judge of 
the estimation in which original English pieces are held by 
the managers and the public, not that the latter have many 
opportunities of giving any opinion upon them. One hopeful 
sign, however, may be noted, and that is a slow reaction 
against the lighter class of pieces in favour of plays which 
deal with more serious subjects, the authors of which object 
to the theory that the theatre is a place in which people want 
simply to shriek with laughter after a heavy dinner, But the 
best chance for an English dramatic author in these days is 
to secure, if possible, a French collaborator, and have the 
piece produced on the other side of the Channel, and then he 
will find every manager in London running over in hot 
haste to secure it, whether it be a success or not. A‘French- 
man, as happened lately, can sell what is vulgarly known as 
a “ pig in a poke,” while an Englishman would have a diffi- 
culty in disposing of the animal even when its quality could 
be judged of in the butcher’s shop. 
H. SAVILE CLARKE. 


MUSIC. 
SIGNOR BoiTo’s “MEFISTOFELE.” 

Signor Arrigo Boito may be fairly enrolled among the 
men of the day. His name stands high in his own country, 
and his very remarkable opera, “ Mefistofele,” will most 
assuredly give him more than a mere passing notoriety in 
this country. Since the production of Bizet’s “ Carmen,” the 
operatic stage in London has seen no such success as this 
new musical version of Goéthe’s masterpiece. The com- 
poser’s success was at once assured, the feeling of the 
audience on the first night was entirely with him, and the 
applause was, indisputably, as sincere as it was hearty. 
Signor Boito is an example of energy and invincible deter- 
mination which we do not usually associate with the Italians. 
He is manifestly an enthusiast ; and not only has his own 
opinions, but is sufficiently courageous to act upon them 
even at the risk of offending the prejudices of his own 
countrymen. The music of this opera is as unlike that of 
the modern Italian school as anything can well be. Signor 
Boito runs counter to the traditions of the school, and gives 
the idea of wishing to be judged more by the world at large 
than by his own people. His views in art are evidently expan- 
sive, and in listening to “ Mefistofele” it is not impossible to 
imagine the music written by a German. Signor Boito has 
adopted, to a great extent, the manner of Richard Wagner. 
This is the plain truth, and is unmistakably proclaimed in 
various ways, notably in the copious use of musical dialogue, 
and in the prominence given to the orchestra. This never 
becomes an undue prominence ; but “ Mefistofele” contains 
a vast amount of orchestration, and exceedingly fine 
orchestration, too, that does..something more than 
merely support the voices. The balance is, however, 
perfect, and, speaking generally, the score of “ Mefis- 
tofele” is certainly not only one of the most ela- 
borate, but one of the cleverest of modern times. 
Signor Boito, like Richard Wagner, is a poet as well as 
a musician, He is his own librettist in this particular case, 
and treats the German poem not at all as M. Gounod’s 
collaborateurs did. They discarded everything that did not 
belong to the essentially human interest, and, perhaps, were 
wise in so doing. Signor Boito, on the other hand, gives us 
more of the poem, and states his reasons for so doing. The 
subject of Goéthe’s immortal work being the struggle 
between the good and evil influences, he starts by describing 
the wager or bargain, in which this warfare between the 
spirit and the flesh is supposed to originate. Conceiving it 
necessary, for the sake of completeness, to show the final 
result of the contest between the heavenly spirits and the 
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fiend, Mefistofele, Signor Boito includes in his opera 
the death of Faust as well as that of Margherita. Thus, in 
addition to the love story, we have a prologue and epilogue, 
but Signor Boito’s am lifications do not end here. e goes 


to Goéthe’s “ Second Faust” for the scene of the “ Classical 


Sabbath,” and the loves of Faust and Helen of Troy. 
Here he has certainly made a mistake. The classical 
episode, tame and far-fetched after the strong human 
interest of Margherita’s death in the prison, is simply an 
excrescence on the opera. But for a most beautiful duet for 
female voices at the commencement, the whole scene, which 
of itself forms an act, might be taken bodily away. The 
episode serves no purpose whatever, for Faust’s invinci- 
bility as a lover and the ee of womankind have 
already been demonstrated with sufficient force and clear- 
ness. Nothing is gained by witnessing the swift develop- 
ment of Faust’s passion for the beautiful Spartan, the 
embodiment of stately classic grace, and her’s for him. The 
only possible service the episode can perform is to divide 
the two death scenes that would otherwise follow immedi- 


ately one upon the other. 


The arrangement of the opera is as follows: First comes, 
by way of prologue, Mefistofele’s dialogue with the spirits, 
the soul of 

Faust, and neutralise the protecting power of the spirits of 
ood. The scene is grandly conceived, and, despite 


in which he wagers that he will destro 


its frequent similarity in style to Wagner’s, Signor Boito’s 


music reveals very high quality. The theme is an imposing 


one, and the composer has to grapple with a situation at 
once difficult and hazardous. He does so firmly, and with a 
nervous strength that immediately makes itself felt. With 
the strange, unearthly, and weird choruses of spirits, he 
introduces a hymn of penitents, and with very fine effect. 
The orchestration throughout this prologue is magnificent, 
and the music has just the required character of mysterious- 
ness. The first act begins with a lively, bustling scene of 
merrymaking at the gates of Frankfort, and includes the 
appearance of Mefistofele to Faust, and his companion 
Wagner, as a Grey Friar. Heralds exhibit proclamations, 
mountebanks go through their performances, soldiers pass 
across the stage, a stately cavalcade makes its way through 
the city gates, and girls and young men join in the old 
German waltz. All this is the Kermesse scene over again, 
so far as concerns the dramatic framework of the scene. 
The musical treatment is, of course, Signor Boito’s own, and 
here he is somewhat diffuse, patchy, disconnected, and, in 
fact, Wagnerian. The waltz-chorus, “Il bel giovanetto,” is, 
as might be imagined, more continuous than the rest, but 
the music generally of this scene is eclipsed by much that 
comes after. The second and final scene of the first act 
shows Faust ih his study. Two airs (one, “Dai campi, dai 
rati,” for Faust, and the other, “Son lo spirito che nega,” 
or Mefistofele) are introduced, and the music throughout is 
less fragmentary than that of the preceding scene. Signor 
Boito, in this latter solo, suggests the demoniac, but not quite 
with the strength desirable. The shrill whistle on the fingers, 
between the verses, is an eccentricity that might be dispensed 
with. This song has a certain power of its own, and a tinge 
of the Meyerbeer colour, but the composer’s grasp of the super- 


natural might be stronger. In this scene Faust hands himself 


over to the influence of Mefistofele, and makes the bargain 
whereby he is to regain youth and taste all its pleasures again. 
The first scene of the next act is laid in the garden; the 
second represents the witches’ Sabbath on the heights of the 
Brocken. Signor Boito’s true worth as a composer, his 
imaginative faculty, his command of refined melody, and 
his power of illustrating, musically, the passion of love, are 
exhibited to perfection in this beautiful scene. Fortunately 
for him, for those who listen, and, in a great degree, for the 
cause of art, he is at his best where the human interest is 
strongest. This settles the question of his genius, and 
shows that music is born in him. Of this stuff composers 
whose works live after them are made. 
beautiful passages, including a duo for Faust and Margherita, 
and concludes with a quartet that brought down the ‘house, 
and was encored on the first night. The Brocken scene is a 
good one, to begin with, as concerns the painting. Signor 
Boito’s strains are wild and satanically suggestive, and quite 
in a legitimate way he produces some particularly fine effects, 
His orchestration is weird and fanciful. A solo, “ Ecco il 
mondo,” for Mefistofele, is in strict character with the scene, 
which of course gives Signor Boito his principal opportunity 
of dealing with the supernatural, The stage business was 
carefully arranged, but a number of acrobats dressed as 
fiends, were, with their gambols, rather out of place. The 
third act is entirely taken up with the death of Margherita 
in the prison, and in it the composer has placed his best 
work. The music is very beautiful in its tender sentiment, 
and in all the true eloquence of despair. In this scene 
Signor Boito is emphatically at his best, and his opera is 


book | 


The scene is full of 


fortunate in having such an i of the heroine as 
Madame Nilsson. Immediately on the rise of the curtain 
Margherita has a most touching air to sing. Left alone and 
waiting for death, her mind begins to wander, until 
Faust coming she recognises him, and the two sing a 
duet, “Lontano lontano,” that alone would be almost 
sufficient to make the fortune of the opera. At the last 
moment, Margherita turns from the seducer, and after 
beseeching the assistance of the angels, dies at his feet. 
Mefistofele exults in her condemnation, but the celestial 
choir pronounce her pardon, and so ends this splendid 
scene, in which the genius of the composer was worthily 
seconded by that of the artiste, Madame Nilsson, who on the 
first night was called on — and again. Signor Boito 
should have answered the calls made for him spontaneously 
and enthusiastically from all parts of Her ee theatre. 
His third act produced a furore, and set the upon the 
composer’s strictly merited success. The graceful duet, “ La 
luna immobile,’ which commences the fourth act, was 
encored, as it probably will be every time the opera is 
played. Madame Nilsson appears as Helen of Troy in 
this incongruous act, and Madame Trebelli as Pantalis. 
A ballet is introduced in this scene of the shore of Peneus, 
and a quintet with chorus forms part of the act. Following 
the music of the erage scene, which has an impassioned 
glow about it that not been surpassed in our day, the 
stately strains of the Greeks and Arcadians are a little tame, 
and it is a relief to take up the strong dramatic interest again 
in the epilogue which describes the death of Faust, saved 
and purified, and the defeat of the tempter Mefistofele. The 
incidents of the struggle are rather risky, but are managed 
so as not to shock the religious sensibilities of anyone. 
Faust, a white-haired old man, tempted again by a glimpse 


of beautiful women, and assailed by the demon, takes refuge 
in the sacred book, and defies him. The voices of the good 
spirits are again heard, and he falls dead, while as the cur- 
tain descends and the baffled fiend slinks away, a thick 
shower of rose leaves falls on his body. The music of this 
act is quite equal to the best of all that has gone before. It 
is dramatic in the highest sense of the word, and forms a 


worthy climax to an opera compared with which most 
achievements sink into insignificance. 

Mefistofele is a work not to be completely appreciated in 
one, two, or three hearings, and as occasion serves, it will 
be necessary to return to the discussion of the music, which 
is a study for all who prefer to look below the surface. At 
the end of the opera, Signor Boito was called on, and 
obeyed the summons. No more perfect interpretation of 
the rincipal characters could be looked for than that given 
by ihe artists of Her Majesty’s Theatre. Madame N lean 
might have had the part of Margherita written for her, so 
well does it suit her. She sings the music superbly, and 
acts the death scene in the prison as if inspi A more 
striking example of dramatic identification was never seen. 
As Helen of Troy, she does all that can be done to give 
interest to the character. Madame Trebelli’s assistance was 
luckily, at hand, and by her acting and singing, she gave 
the character of Marta all the force possible. Signor 
Campanini sang, on the first night, with fervour and breadth 
of effect, especially in the trying final scene. Signor 
Nanetti, a new bass, with no vidraéo strange to say, in 
fact with a legitimate vocal method, a good voice, anda 
thorough knowledge of acting, was the Mefistofele. Signor 
Grazzi “ doubled ” as Wagner and Neréo. The choral music 
was fairly well done, the orchestra was quite efficient, and 
the opera has been liberally put upon the stage. The 
scenery, particularly the tableau of the Brocken, by Signor 
Magnani, is good. The opera when originally produced at 
La Scala, Milan, March 15, 1868, was a failure. Better 
fortune attended when, re-written and revised, it was 
brought out at Bologna in October 1875. Since then it has 
been well received in many of the Italian cities, and is 
steadily making its way. 

The last concert previous to the dispersion of Leslie’s 
Choir was given on Monday afternoon at St. James’s Hall, 
and in presence of the Prince and Princess of Wales. After 
a career lasting from 1855 to the present time, the famous 
company of part-singers will be heard no more under the 
conductorship of Mr. Leslie, who, with his followers, has 
worked loyally and well in the interests of art. The first 
Leslie concert was given at St. Martin’s Hall, and the 
original number of the voices, proved and selected, we be- 
lieve, by Mr. J. Heming, a devoted lover of part-singing and 
a friend of Mr. Leslie’s, was but forty. Mr. Leslie was 
presented on Monday with a handsome testimonial, and 
whether or not he retires into private life, he will have the 
erent of sawn that Bie Srna labours, which have 
resulted in the resuscitation o. -singing, are a i 
alike by connoisseurs and the public at large. ores 

HENRY. Howe. 
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THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 


_— He 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


History of France, from 1789 to 1848. By M. Guizot. Edited 
b ictiens de Witt, née Guizot. London: Sampson Low, 
Marston, Searle, and Rivington. 1880, 


In the letter to his publishers, printed before the first 
volume of his “ History of France, told to my Grand- 
children,” M. Guizot defended himself for having treated 
his subject in a more philosophical manner than is usual 
in writers addressing themselves to children, on the ground 
that young people commonly understand more than their 
elders give them credit for. We believe he was right, 
and have no doubt that an intelligent lad, particularly if 
he had just read the first volumes of M. Guizot’s work, 
would be inclined to ask what all this sixth volume is 
about. He would have at the end of it nothing but a 
confused recollection of speeches made, heads cut off, 
mobs, wars, and revolts, following one another with 
incredible rapidity, and apparently produced by nothin 
and producing nothing. Every here and there he woul 
have met with some oracular sentence, summing up the 
last event narrated, and reminding him of M. Guizot’s 
style in former volumes, but with a strange air of having 
been bodily taken from somewhere else and put down in 
the midst of a passage with which it had no necessary 
connection. If our intelligent young friend was as good 
a critic as we should wish to see him, he would judge this 
volume to be the work of a writer embarrassed by 
abundance of matter, and unable to see the wood on 
account of the trees. 

That this isso is not M. Guizot’s fault. His history 
practically came to an end with the death of Louis XIV., 
that is, with the fourth volume. From this point it has 
been continued from his notes, and baptised with his 
name. In the fifth volume, which contained the history 
of France from the commencement of the Regency to 
the meeting of the Estates, the traces of the veteran 
historian’s workmanship were still visible in the co- 
herence of the narrative and the occasional lucid expla- 
nation of principles. In this volume they have almost 
disappeared. ‘There is no want of sentences having all 
the appearances of entries in M. Guizot’s commonplace 
book, but, as we have already said, they scarcely look at 
home. In fact, the book, though called the sixth of the 
history, is the first of a new work—of Madame de Witt’s 
“ History of France from 1789 to 1848”; and to publish 
it with the name of M. Guizot is to do so under false 
pretences. Madame de Witt herself is by no means to 
blame for this. In her preface she very frankly states 
that the work is her own, and is only founded on her 
father’s lessons to his children. The absurdity of placing 
the name of Guizot on the outside of a work written by 
somebody else must be attributed to those who could 
find nothing more appropriate wherewith to ornament the 
binding of a history of the French Revolution than the 
lilies of the Bourbons. 

Madame de Witt’s Preface gives in the plainest pos- 
sible manner the authority on which her History is 
founded. It is her father’s course of instruction to his 
family, “ elucidated and supplemented by his conversa- 
tion.” This, we can quite believe, was full of instruction 
to those who heard it, and our complaint is that we do 
not find enough of it in the work of his daughter. Her 
book is merely the notes she took of the facts given in 
her father’s lessons, without his reflections thereon, which 
formed, in fact, the. only really interesting part to the 
world at large. The mere events of the period of which 
this volume treats, namely, from the meeting of the 
States-General to the 18th Brumaire, have been narrated 
again and again. In spite of the noise they made 
at the time, and the tness of the theatre on which 
they were perform the world is now tolerably 
well convinced of their essential littleness and the 
real insignificance of the men who figured in 
them. In a history of the period we no longer 





want to be confused by the mention of one little man 
after another, who appeared for an hour or two and 
— fustian before he, too, achieved the guillotine, 
which is, in undignified language, the history of all the 
actors in the earlier part of the French Revolution 
except a bare two or three. The really interesti 
matters are what they were fighting for or against, an 
how far they succeeded in their efforts? But this is just 
what is lost in the confused flow of Madame de Witt’s 
narrative. We have constant accounts of incidents 
which do not fit into any coherent series of events, 
quotations from forgotten speeches of forgotten men, 
remarkabte only for that emphase, which distinguished the 
disciples of Rousseau, and now and then a moral reflec- 
tion often, somewhat trite. Allowance is to be made for 
the difficulties of the task Madame de Witt has under- 
taken. The action which she has to set forth was itself 
confused. It took place in a theatre of vast proportions, 
and to separate the essential from the merely noisy is at 
times well nigh impossible. Some of the epee 
intellects of our century have differed about the true 
character of many of its incidents. Then the writer is, 
we take it, addressing herself particularly to the young, 
who, and indeed most of their elders, if they had the 
courage to confess it, are mainly interested by the 
biographical details of history. Again, reverence for her 
father’s memory has led her to republish many of the 
notes taken from his conversation, which he himself 
would probably have suppressed in arranging his lessons 
to his family into a history, as containing mere illustra- 
tions of principles fit to be cited in vivé voce lessons, but 
likely only to hamper the pages of a written work. For 
detail may be carried too far even for boys. The lad who 
is most eager to hear about battles has generally some 
desire to know what his heroes are fighting for. 
That the Plain, the Mountain, the Girondins fight 
abundantly in this book, and demand one another’s blood 
more or less successfully, the intelligent lad we have 
supposed reading it will easily see, but what moved them 
to do so except pure venom he will hardly find stated 
anywhere. Occasionally, it is true, we come across 
sentences obviously dictated by Guizot himself, and in- 
spired by his own experience or that of survivors of 
the Revolutionary times whom he had personally known. 
Among these is a curious character of Madame Roland, 
which may be profitably compared with Mr. Carlyle’s. 
It is interesting also to find a judgment of the Girondins, 
whose principles are, to be sure, nowhere stated, which is 
essentially similar to that of our own historian. 

As regards the later years treated of in this volume, 
the period which immediately followed the fall of Robes- 
pierre, their history is given in a clear though not 
very interesting manner. ‘The most prominent figures in 
France in those years were her generals and their 
armies, and of them Madame de Witt fails to give a vivid 
picture. She tries to tell too much. Though justice is 
done to the Republican generals, in particular to Massena 
and his glorious campaign in Switzerland, it is easy to see 
that the writer's imagination is oppressed by the rising 
glory of Napoleon. She calls the as of the Directory, 
during which France was enslaved: by the base greed of a 
handful of adventurers at Paris and the ambition of a few 
generals on the frontier, a time of order and glory. In 
the accounts of the different batties of the time, the 
writer is creditably free from mere national prejudice, but 
is not always above the temptation of exaggerating the 
forces to which her countrymen were opposed. We are 
told, for instance, that the battle of June 1, between 
Admirals Howe and Villaret-Joyeuse, was “ heroic in its 
inequality.” If this refers to the number of ships of the 
line engaged, it m an oe mistake. The Se = 
exactly equal, with a slight superiority on of the 
Fren aie is seuat daeok ts find the old lie about 
the heroic conduct of the captain and crew of the 
Vengeur repeated by the writer without a doubt of its 
truth. It has taken its place among patriotic myths. 

We must conclude by protesting against the absurdly 
melodramatic illustrations which fill the book. It is, 
besides, much too heavy to be read with comfort. 








THE GEOGRAPHY OF COMMERCE. 
: Geographie des Welthandels, By Von Dr. Karl Andree. Con- 
' tinued by Richard Andree and Max Haushofer. Three large 
volumes. Stuttgart: Julius Maier. 
The “ hy of Universal Commerce,” by the late 
celebrated traveller and scholar, Dr. Karl Andree, not 
only forms an epoch in commercial literature, but is to all 
’ intents and one of the most important works in 
literature generally. In its way it is altogether unique. 
y The work was begun by Andree in 1861, and was pub- 
; lished in 1867 ; the second volume appeared at the end 
| of 1872; the third the author was unable to complete 
. himself, consequently his son, the well-known geographer 
and author, Dr. Richard Andree, undertook the filial task 
of completing this, the principal work of his father. By 
the time the two first numbers of the first edition of the 
third volume (Europe) had appeared, a second edition of 
the two first volumes was called for, and these are what 
we have now to deal with. So large a demand for a book 
on such a subject is, in Germany, remarkable, and is a 
proof of the high value attached to the work. 

Whoever desires to have a clear and comprehensive 
view of commerce must make himself acquainted with 
the situation, power of production, and products of the 
several countries of the world, as well as with the nature 

’ of the people and the government. That view must 
necessarily be a very limited one which does not take in 
all the relations of trade in its multifarious ramifications, 
and has failed to follow its historical growth, a knowledge 
of which is only to be acquired by means of the political 
sciences of trade and commerce. The commerce of the 
world is indebted for its unlimited extent, not only to the 
technical advancement of our time, to improved means 
of communication, but in an equal degree to the votaries 
of science who undertake long journeys and give an 
account of them, in reading which we arrive at a know- 
ledge of land and sea routes not previously known. These 
books, however, as a rule, restrict themselves to indivi- 
: dual countries, or to individual matters relating to com- 
“4 ) mercial physiology. Hitherto there has been no such 

thing as a world-wide, exhaustive, politico-commercial 
work. For this we have now to thank Andree. He has 
made it a point to present us with a picture of life as 
acted upon by commerce in all its changes, its variety 
and its development in time and space as well as its 
effects. At the same time he has striven to show that 
“commercial geography ” so-called, must not be handled 
as it —— in a dry and tedious manner, but that 
: it ought to readable and even enjoyable, and may 
be made a not unimportant branch of educational 
science. The author has perfectly succeeded in both 
these tasks. When we consider the preliminaries 

} requisite for the production of a work of this kind, 
we cannot help feeling astonished at the industry, pains, 
and conscientiousness, the breadth and purity of judg- 
ment, the originality and clearsightedness of the writer, 
whose extraordinary amount of knowledge fully entitles 
him to make use of the motto he has chosen, * Terram 
mente peragro.” Andree declares himself that, fore- 
seeing at the commiencement all the difficulties of such 
an undertaking, he did not dare to venture upon it, and 
only undertook the gigantic task at last at the pressing 
instance of the publisher ; and a gigantic task it is. 

The book is not merely a commercial geography, it is 
something more ; we might apply to it the not inappro- 
priate name of commercial physiology. The author 
describes all the relations of commercial life, connects 
geography with ethnography, conceives the connection 

tween trading and exchange of products, represents the 
motive, shows the causes on which it depends, and their 
operation on the national mode of life. The student of 
the remotest regions, not only as far as trade is con- 
cerned, but also in regard to all that appertains to human 
civilisation, meed wish for no better instructor than 
Andree. The work is not only fascinating on account of 
the matter, but also because of the mode in which it is 
handled, as well as by its lively description of the 
commercial and moral life of the various nations involved 
in the assets and liabilities of commerce. that is 
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| author has to say: “ Both in my studies and in my travels 

I have made 
special attention, and have taken pains in co 
comparing. 
not hundreds but thousands of works and essays in re- 
ference to the geographical, agricultural, statistical, and 
historical circumstances of the various nations.” We 
may venture to take the author at his word. As a proof 
of the profundity and extensive reading displayed, we 
cannot refrain from citing a striking example. 
pages on interpreters and mercantile expressions, he 
quotes no less than six different languages and ten authors. 


the object of my 
ting and 
I can ‘conscientiously say that I have read 


the world’s commerce 


In ten 


It now remains for us to present our readers with a 


sketch of the contents of the two first complete volumes. 


First volume : The world’s commerce in modern times. 
The merchant; views respecting him ; his relation to 
civilisation and science. Various kinds of trading. 
Various measures of value. Interpreters and mercantile 
terms. Then follow ample expositions on every phase 
of the fairs and markets of every period and country, 
with special mention of certain important fairs. But the 
most remarkable part of the book consists of the section 
of two hundred pages on the caravan trade, the manifold 
materials of which, now for the first time collected, form 
an exceedingly interesting and picturesque subject. The 
way in which it is conducted, the several branches of the 
caravan business (and everything belonging to it), an 
every quarter where it is found, are treated of at length. 
In the next two hundred and forty pages we become 
acquainted with the ‘trade of the world, and the com- 
mercial state of affairs on the ocean : the ship and navi- 
gation; the compass ; various kinds of ships (a nomen- 
clature of eight pages, with illustrations). Dangers of 
navigation, and measures taken to prevent them. Piracy; 
pirates of all times and countries, most attractively and 
exhaustively described. Diseases, and their effects on 
trade ; the quarantine ; unwholesome freights, &c. The 
ocean and its parts ; temperature, tides, currents, wind, 
climate, &c. The last one hundred and thirty pages 
instruct us respecting the geographical diffusion of the 
more important articles of commerce belonging to the 
three kingdoms of nature. 

Here the general, theoretical part ends. The second 
is the special, practical part, and contains culturo- 
historical, ethnographical, and commercio-geographical 
explanations, which‘leave nothing to be desired; to Asia 
three hundred and ten, Africa one hundred and forty, 
Australia forty, and America four hundred pages are 
given. There is a statistical trade synopsis, and each 
volume has a separate index. 


THE ENGLISH POETS. 

The English Poets. Selections, with Critical Introductions, by 
various writers, and a General Introduction by Matthew 
Amold. Edited by T. H. Ward, M.A. 2 vols. Macmillan 
and Co, 1880, 


By far the most interesting and valuable of the con- 
tributions to these volumes is Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
Introduction. It is not only a masterpiece of criticism, 
such as might be expected from a poet’s appreciation of 
what is lastingly valuable in poetry ; it is a revelation, 
and inaugurates a new epoch in poetical criticism. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold has the utmost faith in the future 
fate of poetry ; hé believes that, while the fabric upon 
which religions rest’ is crumbling away, poetry will not 
only survive, but will live after all religions and traditions 
have disappeared, in support of which opinion he says : 
“ Our religion has materialised itself in the fact, in the 
supposed fact ; it has attached its emotion to the fact, 
and now the fact is failing it. But for poetry the idea is 
everything ; the rest is a world of illusion, of divine 
illusion. Poetry attaches its emotion to the idea ; the 
idea zs the fact. The strongest part of our religion to- 
day is its unconscious poetry.” Poetry being thus worthy 
and capable of the highest uses and destinies, and as 
Wordsworth says, “the breath and finer spirit of all 
knowledge,” Mr, Matthew Arnold eloquently lays stress 


on the great importance of our not only prizing it, but of 
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our prizing that which is most precious among the vast. 
legacies of verse already left us and coma to us. 
He does not say merely that we must value the best in 
poetry, but points out why it is the best, so that even the 
uncritical lovers of try may discover for themselves 
the ideal, and dismiss all that which falls short of it. 
Herein lies the enormous worth of this brilliant essay. 
In looking for the excellent, says this critic, we are to 

d against two fallacious estimates ; these are the per- 
sonal and the historic. How true this advice isand how 
difficult to follow. The circumstances under which we 
read a poem may enhance or lessen its value for us, 
while we may in a greater or a less degree be en rapport 
with the subject of which it treats; and as regards the 
other influence, the historic, the quaint archaic forms of 
language, the magnifying mist of the far-off past, the 
presence of the honourable dead, all these things tend to 
excite our interest and augment our admiration. 

The subject of historic origins and the enthusiasm of 
some of the French critics for the Chanson de Roland 
come a little later under notice, and Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, separating from a favourite passage that which 
renders it attractive solely in form, pronounces it primi- 
tive though possessing a poetic quality of its own. In 
fact, we soon come to perceive that Mr. Arnold’s theories 
resolve themselves into the fact that it is by single lines 
or passages that we shall at last come to judge great poets 
from small, and that these single lines or passages will 
eventually become as it were the texts,of the new religion, 
poetry. The truth of this is becoming more apparent as 
time goes on, and it is remarkable how many famous 
quotations bear the test which the critic’s maxims enforce. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold lays particular stress on the ex- 
quisite line : 

In la sua voluntade é nostra pace, 

as illustrating the presence of that “excelient serious- 
ness ” of which Aristotle speaks, and which is to be found 
only in the productions of the greatest poets, such as 
Dante, Homer, Shakespeare, and of which there is a 
fitful apparition in Villon. And Goethe : must he not be 
named in the group, if only on account of his lovely 
“ Der Gott und Die Bajadere ”? 

Mr. Arnold dismisses Chaucer as lacking that “high 
seriousness of the great classics, and herewith an important 
part of their virtue,” at the same time conceding to him 
“ poetic truth of substance” and “an exquisite virtue of 
style and manner.” But space will not allow us to dwell 
longer on the subject of this interesting essay, on what the 
critic says about Milton, about Burns, about Gray, and 
above all about Dryden and Pope, whom he justly 
regards not as classics of our poetry, but as classics of 
our prose. We would only add that-of course poetry that 
does not embody religion cannot serve as a substitute 
for it, though when of a high order it may afford repose 
to those cravings of the soul in which religious sentiments 
have their beginning. It may be the best reading of the 
weary mind. To Mr. Matthew Arnold poetry may con- 
tain all that he finds possible in religion, but it is not 
this faith which gives value to his Introduction ; it is his 
masterly criticism. The fashion of the age is to estimate 
work as a whole. Its critics would not look at the 
quotable passages in “‘ Macbeth” or ‘‘ Hamlet” if the 
whole of those plays did not constitute first of all great 
dramas. Nevertheless, every man who appreciates 
Shakespeare quotes him passage by passage when he 
would set forth his greatness, and ;he does this by all 
other poets who have a hold on his imagination. The 
merit of Mr. Matthew Amold is to have gras and 
made himself the representative of this fact in the same 
way as persons earnest in religion have done, to whom 
“texts” serve as hourly food for the soul. The autho 
of the Introduction has taught his readers how to esti- 
mate noble expression by simply submitting it to the test 
of their highest powers of appreciation, and he has done 
this by so simple and effectual a process that any active 
and emotional mind could, by its aid, classify every line of 
poetry in the language. The memoirs and criticisms which 
accompany the selections from the various poets are most 
admirably executed. Prominent, however, as are the 
names of the “extractors,” whose good judgment has 
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selected the best from many authors, it was not,. 


alas! in their power to make bad poetry good. With, * 
notable 4 the work of the old poets is on so 
low a level that even the names of Ward, Gosse, Saints- 
bury, Lang, Pattison, Minto, Dowden, and others, will 
not avail to awake admiration for even their choicest | 
extracts, though professional students of literature will 
gladly avail themselves of the aids afforded to them in 
the short biographies and criticisms which connect the 
selections. It is possibley nevertheless, that there are 
poetic readers, not epicures, who will read these volumes 
through from beginning to end a second time. 


CHINESE BUDDHISM. 


Chinese Buddhism : a Volume of Sketches, Historical, Descriptive, 
and Critical. By Rev. Joseph Edkins, D.D., Author of ** Religion 
in China,” &c. London: Triibner and Co. 

The sketches which form the contents of this volume 
display an extensive, and by no means inaccurate, 
acquaintance with the various difficult and little known 
subjects of which they treat; but they do not, as the 
title given to the collection might lead the reader to 
expect, present to us a comprehensive historical, descrip- 
tive, and critical view of Chinese Buddhism. Dr. Edkins 
has abundant materials at his command for the produc- 
tion of a complete literary treatise ; but, unfortunately, he 
lacks the power to combine them together in obedience 
to any well-conceived design. His chapters are mere 
formless heaps, not dissimilar to the mounds from which 
the brick libraries of Babylon and Nineveh have been 
unearthed, and require nearly as much labour and 
patience to excavate the treasures they contain. The 

int of view from which Dr. Edkins regards his subject 
is simply that of the English Christian missionary in China. 
To what extent Buddhism has helped and hindered 
Christianity in China (for in our author’s opinion it has 
done both) is a constant and practical consideration to him; 
but he is neither anxious nor careful to critically dis- 
criminate the true and noble teaching of Sakya-muni 
from the marvellous undergrowth of legend in which the 
Indian and Chinese imaginations so rapidly enveloped it, 
nor does he attempt to indicate the relations of Buddhism 
to the other religions of the world. Neither scientifically, 
critically, nor historically has this book much value, but 
the matter of which it is composed may, perhaps, be 
best described by the French phrase, Matériel pour 
servir a l’histoire, and criticism of Buddhism in China. 

In the account that he gives of the life of Sakya-muni, 
the founder of Buddhism, in the first four chapters of 
this book, Dr. Edkins makes no attempt to separate the 
actual facts of the sage’s career from the magic, miracles, 
and marvels, in which they have been enveloped by in- 
tensely devout and superstitious followers. He simply 
summarises the descriptions that he has found in the 
Chinese biographies of Buddha, and his narrative is 
altogether lacking, not only in sparkle and vitality, but 
even in consecutiveness and construction. The quotations 
in these chapters, and, indeed, throughout the volume, 
are by far the most valuable and interesting por- 
tion of their contents, but they might easily have 
been arranged and combined to better effect than 
they are here. To Dr. Edkins thé superstitions that 
have been piled over the facts of Buddha’s life are more 
important than the facts themselves, and more worthy of 
study. Of this the closing sentences of his introduction 
may be quoted as a striking proof : 

They (the Chinese biographers of Shakyamuni) describe him as a 
sort of divine man, possessed of unbounded magical power, and 
visiting the most distant s as, for example, the paradises of 
the gods, in an instant of time. In giving an account of Chinese 
Buddhism, I feel the importance of Enibiting Shakyamuni in the 
form which is familiar to the Chinese devotee, It is well, in our 

icture, to retain the details of a marvellous nature which have 
so abundantly added by the Northern Buddhists to the sim- 
plicity of the first narrative. Man cannot live without God. 
sodas OF batytiaians ‘ous abot 2 ef view, ths aaede 
a ities 0: ism, was ou : 
was Buddha, the perfect sage, the model ascetic, the 
loving teacher, the wonder-working magician, the 
superior of and men. Such was the conception worked 
by the mind to take the of the old polytheism 
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; ed by all the Buddhist nations north of Shakya- 
ait be einai the history of religions it is of cextteme 
importance that this fact should be recognised and appreciated. 

Undoubtedly the miraculous, the magical, and the 
roca nt have a iare m piedoutl 
history of religions ; but in giving them the omi- 
nance over chun fact, which he does here and through- 
out his book, our author has failed rightly to appreciate 
their importance, and even their nature. The corruption 
of Buddhism is assumed by him to be its natural and 

roper development. What belongs to the pathology of 
his subject he regards as its healthy condition. 

Among the causes that have promoted the adoption 
in the East of Buddhism, which, as is well known, has 
far more adherents than any other religious sect in the 
world, Dr. Edkins gives the foremost place to its rejection 
of caste, and its doctrine of the brotherhood of man. 
In his opinion, however, although the throwing off of 
caste was prompted by a noble instinct of the Hindoo 
race, it should not be supposed that the yoke of caste 
was so strong at the period when Buddhism gained 
its ascendency asit is now. The first Buddhists had also 
several other principles in their teaching, which powerfully 
promoted their popularity. They taught the universal 
misery of man, and offered a remedy through the Buddhas 
and Bodhisattwas, each of whom was a powerful saviour 
to the devotee. These saviours were either human 
beings or incarnations of ideas, and combined wisdom 
with mercy in their acts and teaching. ‘The early 
Buddhists surrounded death with a halo of lofty spiritual 
glory and called it the Nirvana. Death became syno- 
nymous with absolute peace, and so was looked on with 
less dread and dislike.” But whenthe Buddhists began 
to teach races to whom the subtle Hindoo metaphysics 
were a riddle beyond their comprehension, they taught, 
for the Nirvana, a Western Heaven, ruled by a newly- 
invented Buddha, and this new doctrine is commonly 
accepted by the Northern Buddhists, from the Hima- 
— to the Altai Mountains, and from Thibet to Japan. 
The monastic institute, which was a refuge for the un- 
happy and the sickly, and which was maintained by the 

ifts of the charitable, was another popular element of 

uddhism. Then, the worship of the Buddhists was 
social and attractive. And the doctrine of the Xarma, 
teaching that every act of worship, every book of 
devotion, every gift to a monastery or a_ begging 
priest, every wish for the good of others, infallibly 
causes great good, through the necessary operation 
of the law of cause and effect in the moral system, 
had, also, a potent influence. Whether, as Dr. Edkins 
says, “Next to India, China has done more for the 
development of Buddhist thought than any other Buddhist 
country,” may be doubted, if the term development is 
understood in its strict sense ; but certainly the Chinese 
have displayed extraordinary zeal and energy in modify- 
ing and extending it within their own territory, and in 
transplanting it to Japan. 

In his chapter headed “ The Buddhist Moral System,” 
Dr. Edkins quotes Professor Max Miiller, and Mr. P. 
Hordern, the Director of Public Instruction in Burmah, 
on this branch of his subject. The former says, “The 
moral code of Buddhism is one of the most perfect the 
world has ever known.” The latter bears testimony that 
“The poor heathen is guided in his daily life by precepts 
older and not less noble than the precepts of Christianity. 
Centuries before the birth of Christ men were taught by 
the life and doctrine of one of the greatest men who ever 
lived lessons of the purest morality. The child was 
taught to obey his parents and to be tender of all animal 
life ; the man to love his neighbour as himself, to be true 
and just in all his dealings, and to look beyond the vain 
shows of the world for true happiness. Every shade of 
vice was guarded by special precepts. Love in_ its 
wildest sense of universal charity was declared to be 
the mother of all the virtues, and even the peculiarly 

precepts of the forgiveness of injuries and 
the meek acceptance of insult were already taught in the 
farthest East.” According to Dr. Edkins, all this has been 
altered and degraded by the Buddhists in China, who 
have good precepts but neglect them very much, alike in 


and prominent lace in the 


their practice and in their teaching. All the force of the 
sateal toting of the Chinese at present is, he asserts, in | 
Confucianism and not in Buddhism, and although the 
disciples of Confucius have ceased to persecute those of 
Buddha, they have never withdrawn their indictment 
against them on the ground of morality. The Buddhist 
monks read daily books containing hard, metaphysical 
dogma, stich as the non-existence of matter, and the 
Confucianists constantly charge them with being neither 
filial to parents nor useful working members of the com- 
monwealth. ; , 
One of the most interesting chapters in Dr. Edkins’s 
volume is devoted to an account of the Wu-wei-kian, a 
reformed Buddhist sect interspersed through the village 
populations of the eastern provinces of China, which was 
founded two hundred and seventy a ago by Lo 
Hwei-neng, a native of Shan-tung, u-wei-kian means 
the “Do-nothing Sect.” The phrase Wu-wei, to “do 
nothing,” occurs in the writings of the early Tauists long 
before Buddhism appeared in China. In the “ Book of 
Reason and Virtue,” it is said by Lau-kiiin : “‘ The highest 
virtue is not (intentionally) virtuous, and on this account 
it is (deserving of the name) virtue. The lower sort of 
virtue is (anxious) not (to be) wanting in virtue, and 
therefore it is not (true) virtue. The highest virtue does 
nothing, and consequently does not trust to (or rest on) 
any action. Virtue of an inferior kind (anxiously) acts 
and trusts to action.” But although the name by which 
the Wu-wei-kian is,known, and the idea it conveys 
are Tauist, this sect is strictly Buddhist. Its adherents 
belong to the lower ranks of life, have few books, are 
to idolatry, and are strongly and sincerely con- 
vinced of the truth and goodness of their opinions. The 
ruling idea of this mystical body is that religion consists, 
not in ceremonies and outward show, but in stillness, in 


a quiet, meditative life, and in an inward reverence for ~ 


the all-pervading Buddha. The sect has temples, but 
they are plain structures ; and, although they believe in 
Buddha, he is not worshipped by them. In astory related 
of the founder of the Wu-wei-kian, he replies as follows to 
a foreign priest who asked him why he did not chant 
books of prayer: “The great doctrine is spontaneous > 
man’s nature is the same with heaven. The true un- 
written book is always rotating. All heaven and earth 
are repeating words of truth. The true book is not 
outside of man’s self. But the deceived are ignorant of 
this, and they therefore chant books of prayers. The 
law that is invisible manifests itself spontaneously, and 
needs no book. The flowing of water, the rushing of the 
winds, constitute a great chant. Why, then, recite 
prayers from books?” Being asked again why he di 

not worship images of Buddha, Lo Hwei-neng, called 
“the patriarch Lo” (Zo-tsu), replied: “A brazen 
Buddha melts, and a wooden Buddha burns, when ex- 
posed to the fire. An earthen Buddha cannot save itself 
from water. It cannot save itself; then how can it save 
me? In every particle of dust there is a kingdom ruled 
by Buddha. In every temple the king of the law resides. 
The mountains, the rivers, and the great earth form 
Buddha’s image. Why, then, carve and mould an 
image?” It willbe seen from the extracts we have made 
that this book comprises matter of great interest to the 
student of the new and important science of Com- 
parative Religion, although it cannot be regarded as a 
great contribution to the history of Buddhism in Chinas 
The review with which the work closes, of papers and 
books relating to the subject of Chinese Buddhism, is 
interesting and useful. Dr. Edkins rapidly surveys the 
labours in this department of Remusat, Stanislas Julien, 
Beal, Schott, Palladius, Burnouf, Koeppen, Dr. Eitel, 
and others. It is evident, however, that much yet’ 
remains to be done before we can obtain an intelligent: 
and accurate idea of Chinese Buddhism. in 








The New York Lib has just purchased for £320 a very 
rare volume, It is enti ad Laws and Acts ot tie Cooneeal 
Assembly of the Province of New York,” was printed and 


sold by William Bradford, and was the first book ever printed 


in the State of New York. It bears the date 1694. 
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THE AMERICAN MINISTER’S POEMS. 

The Poetical Works of Fames Russell Lowell, With a Critical 

Preface by William Michael Rossetti. Ward, Lock, and Co, 

There are natures that must sing as the birds sing. 
They may not have any great depth of music in their 
souls, their compositions may be 
rather than original, and now and again they may utter 
a false note or even destroy the balance of their song by 
leaving out a bar or two altogether. Poets like these 
abound, with more or less of the divine faculty, and more 
or less of culture. They are essentially for an age and 
not for all time, and it is but rarely that they continue 
their flights after,the age of five and thirty. Among these 
minor versifiers James Russell Lowell would have taken 
his place, somewhat prominently perhaps in the throng, 
yet not rising above it, if he had not conceived the idea 
of the “ Biglow Papers.” The more Puritan section of 
society in the Northern States, and especially in New 
England, looked upon the Mexican War as an iniquitous 
scheme conceived in the interests of the Southern States, 
and calculated to aid in spreading slavery beyond 
Louisiana right away to the Isthmus of Panama. The 
suspicion may or may not have rested on a basis of 
truth, but it became an article of political, and even reli- 
gious, belief in and near the city which is known by 
Americans as “the Hub.” It mattered little to them that 
their country was fighting in the cause of civilisation 
against a retrograde barbarism. ‘They could see only 
one part of the question, and that* part they attacked in 
pulpit, press, and platform with a vehemence which went 
far beyond the requirements of the occasion, and which 
landed them afterwards in the curious practical paradox 
that it was wrong to fight Mexico under any circum- 
stances, or indeed to fight at all, and that it was right to 
fight for the maintenance of the authority of the Federa- 
tion over sovereign States, and for the suppression of the 
system of negro slavery. 

Es fer war, I call it murder 
* * * * * 

Ef you take a sword an’ dror it, 
An’ go stick a feller thru, 

Guv’ment ain’t to answer for‘it, 
God’ll send the bill to you. 

This was the text upon which the Massachusetts 
humanitarians and peace preachers held forth, and the 
most potent weapon they wielded was the verse of Mr. 
Lowell. The peculiar flavour of his humour was at first 
deemed almost profane outside of New England, where 
the mind of the people is so thoroughly permeated by 
Old Testament ideas and language that nothing comes 
handier to one of them than a biblical illustration. By 
degrees, the United States public beyond the borders of 
“down East” began to relish the verses, all the more 
perhaps on account of the spice of what looked like pro- 
fanity ; but in England it may be doubted if the “ Biglow 
Papers” had any considerable success, or were indeed 
much known to, or understanded of, the people until the 
great struggle came between North and South, when 
both the first and the second series, the latter dealing 
more particularly with the matter then in hand, jumped 
at once into a popularity and a circulation that has hardly 
been equalled by any other book except “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” Lines and verses became incorporated in our 
current speech. Leading articles were filled with quota- 
tions, and Mr. Lowell became recognised as a great 
factor in the contest between the Federals and the Con- 
federates. It is needless, at this time of day, to criticise 
or describe this remarkable series of political and social 
satires ; but it may be worth while to say that there is a 
great deal more in this edition of Mr. Lowell’s Poems 
than the “ Biglow Papers,” and perhaps many English 
readers may agree with us that a “Fable for Critics” is 
hardly less powerful than the more famous “ Papers” 
which follow it. The earlier poems are echoes of stronger 
souls, and need no special mention, save to say that in 
some of them Mr. Lowell ‘has manifestly failed to reach 
his own ideal. Mr. Rossetti’s prefatory notice seems to 
be’ duly appreciative and sufficiently independent, and 
we have no doubt that a renewed interest will now be 
felt among the English public in the works of the new 


imitative | 


American Minister to the:Court of St. James’s, who has 
thus attained the blue ribbon of American diplomacy. 
It is rather good fun when the Ministership to the Eng- 
lish Court is an accomplished fact to read in “T. 
Pious Editor’s Creed” the following well-known verse : 
I du believe it’s wise an’ good 
To sen’ out furrin missions, 
Thet is, on sartin understood 
An’ orthydox conditions ; 
I mean nine thousan’ dolls. per ann., 
Nine thousan’ more for outfit, 


An’ me to recommend a man 
The place ’ould jest about fit. 





A PRINCE IN THE WORKSHOPS. 


World Industries. Studies made on the occasion of a Royal 
Tour through the British Manufacturing Districts. By Dr. 
Karl von Scherzer. Stuttgart: Julius Maier. Weltindustrien. 
Studien wahrend einer Fiirstenreise durch die britischen Fabriks- 
bezirke, Von Dr. Karl von Scherzer. Stuttgart: Julius 
Maier. 1880, 


Two years ago when the Crown Prince of Austria, 
Archduke Rudolph, visited this country he paid a marked 
attention to our industrial centres, and showed that he 
was bent upon making the best possible use of his stay 
in Great Britain by closely podying the basis of the 
wealth and power of this country. His Highness might 
well wonder at the contrast between the area of these 
little islands and the wide reach of territories over which 
he will have in future times to rule, and the Prince ma 
well have asked himself how is it that these far-off islan 
have become the mightiest, the largest empire of the 
world, outshining in grandeur and power and wealth even 
the vast possessions of his own ancestor Charles V. No 
better mentor could have guided the steps of this modern 
Telemachus than the Chevalier de Scherzer, late Consul- 
General for Austria-Hungary i: London. He drew u 
the plan for the Prince’s tour; and by his profou 
knowledge of this country, our manufactures, our trade, 
and our factory life, he was enabled to show his future 
liege not only the full development of English industries, 
but the causes of their growth and success. It is there- 
fore most natural that such an occasion should have 
prompted the idea of gathering all the interesting notes of 
this tour into a descriptive record of what the Prince and 
his retinue saw, learned, and wondered at. This Chevalier 
de Scherzer has done; and in a volume which differs 
utterly from the conventional travelling diaries or ethno- 
logical descriptions, the author speaks to those of_ his 
fellow-countrymen who are themselves merchants and 
millowners. He speaks to “heads and __ hands,” 
and “in unfolding before their eyes the great pic- 
ture of the industrial movements in Great Britain,” 
from its earliest stages up to its now fully attained 
and world-commanding height, he shows them 
“that it is mainly and principally through the as- 
tounding development of its culture, industry, and 
national economy that the country came into possession 
of those highest national treasures upon which the 
Britons justly prize themselves, into possession of 
liberty, might, and wealth.” The most interesting parts 
of Chevalier de Scherzer’s book, at least for us here, are 
the well-worded and concise historical notes on all the 
industries brought before his readers, and the recognition 
paid to our factory laws. Of course so keen an observer 
as Dr. von Scherzer could not fail to see and to mention 
that nearly all our great industries have been introduced 
from abroad; but, although dwelling on this undeniable 
fact, he remarks “ that — epieald pg and French 
immigrants repaid Briti itality by becoming as 
true Gristine ee ted hosts,” and that by accordin 
naturalisation to foreign artisans our ee established 
itself and became the leader where formerly it used to 
be led by others. None the less to British 
artisans and workmen are the compliments paid to them 
for their zeal, understanding, and solid work, and 
may justly close our notice of Chevalier de tzet 
book by rece ms a that all those who write about England 


may see us in the same light as he does.” » 


we 
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Pe _... NOVELS. Ff 
: rare * Wife. By Edmund Leathes. Samuel Tinsley 
and Co. 


Mr. Edmund Leathes is sufficiently well known as an 
actor to ensure any literary production of his a kindly 
reception. Moreover, the dramatic profession has many 
attractions for the outside world. A glance behind the 
curtain is always interesting, especially when it is a stage 
curtain. And such a glance one might expect to get in 
a book written by an actor, and called ‘The Actor’s 
Wife.” In this respect, however, Mr. Leathes’s book is 
rather disappointing. It is true he tells us that actors 
frequently say comic things to each other soffo voce, when 
in the most tragic situations, but this can scarcely be 
regarded as a revelation. It is true, also, that Mr. 
Leathes declares the actor to be a singularly fine fellow, 
morally, intellectually, and physically ; but this is a fact 
of such common notoriety that we scarcely required any 
fresh assertion of it. Beyond this there 1s not much in 
“The Actor’s Wife” about the mysterious manners and 
customs which prevail on the privileged side of the foot- 
lights. But the story is quite exciting enough, notwith- 
standing. The first volume is somewhat proemial. It 
tells how Gertrude Totter is driven by her unkind old 
father to marry one Giles, a coarse and brutal captain of 
a merchant ship. This individual’s stepbrother, Rorman, 
was also in love with Gertrude, and, after her marriage, 
took an early opportunity of insulting her on the sea- 
shore. For this he was promptly knocked down by 
Arthur Cuthbert, who opportunely came round a corner 
at the moment. Soon after this Mr. Giles went with his 
wife to the Antipodes, where Rorman unexpectedly turned 
up, repeated the insult, and was again knocked down by 
another of Gertrude’s devoted admirers. A little before 
this Mr. Giles had gone off with another lady, and Ger- 
trude was driven, by her fear of Rorman, to leave 
her situation, and return to England. Here she met 
Arthur Cuthbert again, and her husband’s death having 
been reported, married him at the end of the first volume. 
They have lived happily for a year, when Rorman writes 
to say that the worthy Giles is not dead after all, but is 
coming to claim his own. Gertrude thereupon leaves her 
husband without explaining matters to him, and goes to 
her father, thus placing herself directly in the way of 
Rorman. This was acting in a manner which not only a 
“model heroine,” but a woman of the slightest common 
sense would never have thought of for an instant. 
Arthur thinks her unfaithful to him, and circumstanees 
seem to bear him out in this opinion. He seeks for a 
divorce, and asks another girl who passionately loves him 
to marry him when he has got it. She gladly consents, 
but she afterwards does,all she can to prove the innocence 
of Gertrude, and so restore her to the arms of her 
husband, thus displaying a magnanimity seldom seen off 
the stage. Mr. Leathes rather piles it on as to 
exciting events; witness the concluding sentences 
of the second volume: Gertrude’s “highly wrought 
brain was on fire, having as yet scarcely cooled since her 
last illness. She leapt to her feet with a mad laugh. 
‘ Ha, ha, Dick Rorman,’ she cried, ‘this is your work. 
Murderer ! Assassin! I'am revenged indeed. You little 
thought that half an hour ago your foot already rested on 
the scaffold. And now: see, see!’ and with a piercing 
scream, and crying ‘Oh, father, father! Dead, dead, 
dead!’ she fell senseless over the corpse of old 
Totter.” 


thets Rue for You. By Mrs. Arthur Kennard. Chapman and 


Of late we have; had quite enough of the cavaliero 
servente in our novels, and could well afford to dispense 
with him. It is some satisfaction to know then that 
Mrs. Arthur Kennard has introduced her pet poodle in 
“There’s Rue for You”, as a maudlin verse writer, 
who afterwards becomes a howling maniac. This 
desirable creature causes the separation of a happy 
couple by keeping back a letter from the wife to 
her husband, and by falsely telling the husband that his 
wife loves him, the. poet.. However, the husband very 
properly gives a sound thrashing to the would-be cavasiero, 
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who, like many naughty boys do, more often though on 
the Continent than with us, goes home to his mother, 
who pops him into bed, and nurses him faithfully to the 
end. Athis death his'mother, who is a very good sort of 
old lady, writes to Sir Charles Heathcote, the unhappy 


husband, to politely inform him that his wife was, as 


regarded her son, the very perfection of moral rectitude. 
She also encloses a diary written by her son as proof 
thereof, and as further proof of his having been very bad, 
indeed, for either the diary must have driven him to the 
strait waistcoat, or the strait waistcoat to the diary. Yet 
“all’s well that ends well ;” the unhappy wife is made happy 
by returning to her husband and her home duties. So ends 


Mrs. Kennard’s novel, which might act as a serious | 


warning to married ladies who yearn to be literary, and 
to literary men who yearn to help them. There is 
unhappiness for the former, and husbands’ walking- 
sticks for the latter. © 


Workers in the Dawn. By George R, Gissing, Remington. 


Mr. Gissing evidently wishes to rank as a British Emile 
Zola, with a stronger touch of morality. He gives us 
plenty of good, broad description, and no lack of strong 
language. He boldly displays the poverty, shellfish, and 
drunkenness of Whitecross Street, and doesn’t even draw 
the line at an exposure of the mysteries of Leicester 
Square and all its wickedness. When there are words 
beginning with a big, big “D” Mr. Gissing puts them in 


in all their original force; he even uses stronger and . 


wickeder words beginning with other letters, but want of 
courage prevents any reference to them. A description of 
a Leicester Square restaurant of the worst class and of the 
tableaux vivants may succeed as a warning to wickedness, 
but most of us would not care to take them as drawing-room 
sermons on morality. Yet Mr. Gissing has many claims 
to excellence as a writer. It would have been better for 
him, perhaps, if he had never published “ Workers in the 
Dawn” at all. It is so very suggestive of what he might 
have done, and has not done ; of what he might have 
avoided, and has not avoided. Some of the pictures of 
the life of the lower orders are as vigorous and faithful 
studies as they well could be. But the fairest criticism 
on “ Workers in the Dawn” must be, that it is a curious 
and unsatisfactory display of undoubted ignorance and 
undoubted talent, although thorcughiy undeveloped. 


Marriage 2 la Mode. By Incog. Remington and Co. 


It is much easier to account for the appearance of 
such novels as ‘‘Marriage 4 la Mode” than of those 
which are absolutely stupid. In the case of the latter one 
can only wonder why in the first place any person can 
have been found so lost to all sense of the ridiculous as 
to write such a work, and in the second how it could ever 
afterwards have got into print. But with the produc- 
tions of authors like ‘‘Incog.” it is different. ‘Though 
the wonder in respect of the publication of the book 
remains the same, there is no difficulty in surmising the 
reason of its having been written. “ Marriage & la Mode” 
is not stupid in the sense that a donkey is commonly 
accounted stupid. The characters are unnatural and ill- 
drawn ; their conversation is silly and flippant ; the tragic 
situations are, most of them, burlesques on the higher 
emotions of life; the incidents occur without logical 
sequence, and the story, as a whole, has no meaning and 
no moral ; but despite these drawbacks “ Marriage a la 
Mode” has in it a spice of that sort of smartness that in 
the social circle might, suffice to gain for the author the 
reputation of being a Cleverish person. The hero of the 
tale when visiting some friends makes the acquaintance 
of a village maiden over whose history hangs a mystery. 
They fall in love with each other, and despite the hero’s 
very proper protestations of his honourable intentions, 
he ends by ruining the girl under an offer of lage, 
and then deserting her. Presently she dies. Her child 
grows up a beautiful girl, but not being a wise child does 
not know its own father. _The hero marries, and a 
lot of foolish complications and tall talk ensue. Ulti- 
mately the child of shame is killed off, and all ends 
happily. In only one respect has the author of. this 
rubbish done a sensible thing ; and that is in remaining 
“Incog.” __ dik : 
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George Vanbrugh’s Mistake, By H. Baden Pritchard. Samp- 
son Low, 


This book is a highly respectable production. It 
brings the reader in contact with le if not very 
striking ae The hero tobe rather colourless per- 
sonage, who to our thinking es . 58 many more 
mistakes than one. He is pictured as a briefless barrister, 
with a feeble inclination towards literary pursuits. The 
greatest triumph of his life appears to be the acquisition 
of an organist’s position at a church. Once he was 
slightly in love with Miss Medlicott, but he allowed 
somebody else to marry her. Then he asked her younger 
sister Lucy to accept him, and she refused on the ground 
that he is nothing and does nothing. This so annoys him, 
that he becomes the organist aforesaid. Matters are 
complicated by one Joe Hollings, a middle-aged her- 
balist who wears spectacles, and cherishes a secret attach- 
ment for Miss Lucy. This attachment George Vanbrugh 
most unreasonably fancies is returned, and acts accord- 
ingly. Then there is a swindler who forces Lucy to sign 
away some of her money, and at the same time shoots 
Joe Hollings. Two children, “Wat” and “The Philo- 
sopher,” are made to play a part which is not unlike that 
of the now-forgotten “Helen’s Babies.” The character 
of Mr. Shorter, the barrister, is drawn with skill, and is 
the most individualised in the whole book. The con- 
cluding chapters are rather vague. It is not clear whether 
George Vanbrugh wins Lucy, or makes up his quarrel 
with her sister’s husband ; or whether this swindler is 
brought to justice ; or- whether, indeed, anything par- 
ticular happens except the death of Joe Hollings. But 
here the imagination of the reader has play. 

Miss Bouverie, By Mrs. Molesworth. Hurst and Blackett. 

In many respects this is a very pretty and interesting 
work. Miss Laura Bouverie is a young lady with many 
charming qualitiés, the trouble of whose life is the pos- 
session of money which she rightly regards as another's. 
The proper owner is her cousin Hugh, to whom in her 
childish days she was greatly attached. Her first grief, 
indeed, is her separation from this cousin, who goes to 
India to join his regiment. When he returns, twelve 
years after, Laura is twenty, a beauty, and an heiress. 
She goes up to London to stay with her aunt, Lady 
Mildred Bouverie, with the prospect of meeting again her 
cousin Hugh, now Major Sydney, who is accompanied 
by young De la Croye, who is second cousin to Laura. 
Miss Bouverie looks forward to this meeting with great 
pleasure and some anticipation, for she had not forgotten 
her resolution to make Hugh take his share of the pro- 
perty. Lady Bouverie also saw a way to bring this 
about, but it was by the marriage of Hugh and Laura. 
But this deep scheme the latter did not divine. Lady 
Bouverie, however, foolishly mentions it indirectly to 
Hugh, who, fancying Laura to be a spoiled heiress ex- 
pecting him to fall instantly at her feet, resolves to do 
just the contrary. Accordingly, the meeting to which 
Laura had looked forward with so much pleasure was 
very different to what she had hoped. The misunder- 
standing which then arises is skilfully kept up by the 
author, until it is ended by a very dramatic incident. 
Altogether, the book is above the average, both in matter 
and manner. 

Signor Monaldin?’s Niece. W. 4. Allen and Co, 

If this book is a first attempt it is one of striking 
promise. Weshould judge the author to be a lady, from 
the fact that women’s thoughts and’ emotions are princi- 
pally dealt with, and this, too, with rare sympathy with 
and knowledge of them. The niece of Signor Monaldini 
is a very charming young lady, possessing not only the 
conventional charm of beauty and ee but 
the far less common quality of a thoroughly independent 


and original mind. Naturally with one so gifted it is the. 


“ great passion ” which has the most momentous influence 
upon her life. She dismisses one suitor after another 
until his Excellency Don Filippo ap on the scene. 
Their relations speedily become of “ mutual 
respect,” beneath which it is not difficult to discover 
something suspiciously like a ‘warmer feeling. Unfortu- 
nately his Excellency is already married, though his wife 
is in a lunatic asylum. Camilla is fully alive to this fact 





and to its influences, and ina very dramatically conceived 
she tells Don Filippo that she can never be his. 

ile declaring this virtuous resolve, a rejected lover, 
concealed in a clump of trees hard by, thrusts her into a 
deep pool, from which she is only rescued by his Excel- 
lency in a lifeless condition. e broken-hearted Don 


se" makes all the p tions for her funeral. Just 
as the priests, chanting the service for the dead, appear, 


the chief ore receives a eae oe him 
in a transport of agony to seize hi ove in his arms, 
and press his tips to Sei, The effect is so startling that 
we leave our readers to find it out for themselves. ore 
leaving Signor Monaldini’s niece, however, we may men- 
tion that she is by no means the only interesting character 
in the book. Very amusing is the Sancnaek von Klenze, 
whose strongest emotion is a hatred for servants. On 
one occasion, when she discovers an inquisitive house- 
maid eavesdropping, she throws-a tumbler at the door, 
and remarks to the startled and discomfited domestic, 
“T stop that out of your wages.” 
Lady Laura, By Mary E. Christie. Strahan and Co., Limited. 
This is essentially a metaphysical novel, so much so 
that those who take up novels merely for the sake of 
killing an idle half-hour are not at all likely to be 
charmed with it. It is replete with abstruse speculation, 
and a curiously indefinite psychology. The plot itself is 
simple enough. A young lady of rank, Lady Laura, 
has an infatuated attachment for a visionary journalist, 
Maurice Sterne by name. Her noble parents, from 


strong liking for his personal qualities, allow a marriage 
to take place. Then Lady Laura discovers that her former 
god is simply an idol of clay. 


The regenerator of the 
e is only a Government official who writes articles in 


ultra-radical journals. Worse still, he has a Platonic 
attachment for her cousin, the Platonism of which Lady 


Laura does not at all appreciate. She has, in conse- 
quence, a violent fit of illness, but eventually recovers, 
while Cassandra, the cause of her jealousy, first prays for 
forgiveness, and then determines to devote her life to 
hospital nursing. But the plot of “ Lady Laura,” as far 
as the would-be interest of the novel is concerned, is a 
very secondary consideration indeed. ‘To the exposition 
of certain principles of moral and social ethics we must 
look to be amused. To clearly define them would 
be indeed rather difficult, icularly as the authoress 
has not very clearly defined them herself. At the end 
of the three volumes there is, without doubt, a sort of 
hint that life cannot go on properly without a belief in 
the definite existence of a Supreme Being. On the other 
hand, in ali the former a firm belief in the efficacy 
of certain moral conditions is alone considered to be 
necessary. We can only be useful when we are happy, 
and we can only be happy when we are loved by those 
we wish to be loved by. The views of the authoress on 
this subject are decidedly entertaining as well as instruc- 
tive, though far from infallible. 3 

Beauty's Daughters. By the Author of ‘‘ Molly Bawn.” Smith, 

Elder, and Co. a 

From “ Molly Bawn” here is indeed a sad falling off. 
“‘ Beauty’s Daughters” has but little plot, and an equiva- 
lent amount of interest. A young married lady imagines 
she sees her husband embracing a thought-to-be rival at 
a masqued ball, instead of which the fortunate gentleman 
happens to be his cousin, who bears a strong likeness to 
him. But the mistake is discovered, and everyone is 
made happy. If this had not before been the plot of 
some hundred farces and a thousand or two comedies and 
stories it might be original ; but, alas! it has always been 
one of the last refuges of the author in search of a 
subject. “ Beauty’s Daughters” themselves are very good 
girls after their kind ; still the author picks out one of 
them, a little girl of the age of twelve or fourteen or there- 
abouts, as the peg to hang any display of humour upon. 
And this little girl is so very forward and confident that 
we cannot but wish she had always been kept in the 
nursery, or the coal cellar, and never introduced into the 
novel. ‘“Beauty’s Daughters” has but few claims to 
praise, yet, as there is a large reading public which 
possibly has a fancy for novels of the it may not 
fail to have one class of admirers and even reaclers. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Sermonic Fancy Work. By John Paul Ritchie. Second 
Edition, (W. B, Whittingham and Co,)—There is a certain 
form of drawing-room entertainment sometimes indulged in 
by those who have the power of mimicry, in which some 
nursery rhyme or popular saying being chosen as text, a 
mock sermon is een in which those {tricks of speech 
and manner which are common to most pulpit orators are 
more or less successfully burlesqued. Mr, Ritchie has to a 
certain extent adopted this idea, though ‘moralising rather 
than caricature is the end he has in view. 
the most popular nursery rhymes, and plucks out the heart 
of their mystery in a manner as novel as it is ingenious. 
Thus, “ Little Miss Muffit” serves for a sermon on”the Edu- 
cation of Fear, and “ Humpty-Dumpty ” exhibits the Spirit of 
Exclusiveness, while “ Little Jack Horner” is.a disgusting 
example of the Spirit of Self-Satisfaction, and so on. Mr. 
Ritchie’s style is terse and lucid, and his sermons shrewd 
and practical, The fact that his book has reached a second 
edition shows that there are many who appreciate his faculty 
of finding sermons in stones, tongues in the running brooks, 
and new meanings in nursery rhymes. 


Our Ancient Monuments and the Land Around them. 
By Charles Th Kains-Jackson. With a Preface by Sir 
John Lubbock, Bart., F.R.S., M.P. (Elliot Stock.)—The 
scope and purpose of this book is clearly indicated by its 
title. “Our Ancient Monuments” has been a familiar 
phrase to readers of Parliamentary reports for the last ten 
years, and it is with the purpose both of familiarising the 

general public with the relics of antiquity, which, scattered 
over the British Isles, contain the unwritten history of their 
primitive inhabitants, and inducing their descendants of our 
own day to accord to these relics fit protection from the 
inroads of the destructive tourist and the greed of the 
rapacious builder, that Mr. Kains-Jackson has undertaken 
this work. The volume may, in fact, be regarded as a sort 
of accompaniment to Sir John Lubbock’s Bill, for it describes 
at some length each of the monuments which that Bill pro- 
poses to protect. It does not profess, therefore, to be a 
complete guide to the antiquities of the country, but, at the 
same time, with the admirable explanatory preface by Sir 
John Lubbock, it furnishes a very comprehensive view of 
the precious possessions handed down to us by the past. 
Some seventy different monuments are here described, 
ranging from small tumuli, through cromlechs, dolmens, and 
monoliths, up to the gigantic remains of Stonehenge and the 
stone rows of Abury. Mr. Kains-Jackson has set about his 
task with industry and reverence. Wherever possible he 
introduces, in addition to an accurate description, the local 
legends which surround each particular mound or stone, and 
he enlivens his pages with plentiful quotations from what- 
ever poets have sung songs of wonder or admiration over 
the handiwork of their long-buried ancestors. Sir John 
Lubbock’s preface, taking a brief general survey of the whole 
question, adds scientific ballast to the more popular treat- 
ment of the subject by Mr, Kains-Jackson. Appendices 
contain an account of the Parliamentary proceedings in 
connection with the Ancient Monuments Bill, as well as the 
comparative size of British cromlechs and other interesting 
details, Altogether we cordially recommend this book as a 
valuable contribution to the study of an important subject. 


Sunday. By James Augustus Hessey, D.C.L., Arch- 
deacon of Middlesex. 4th Edition. (Cassell, Petter, and 
Galpin.)—The re-issue of the Bampton Lectures for 1860, 
of which the third edition appeared fourteen years ago, is 
notable chiefly for the preface, in which the Archdeacon of 
Middlesex gives his present views on the Sunday question. 
He objects to “unnecessary work,” “pleasure falsely 
so-called,” and pursuits and studies which tempt many to 
forget that man is immortal. Especially he objects to the 
Sunday League lectures, and opening national museums and 
art galleries. On the other hand the Archdeacon boldly 
opposes himself to “harsh prohibition of change of place 
or scene, or vexatious closing of houses of refreshment.” 
He urges recreation grounds and play for Sunday-schools ; 
open parks and opportunities for fresh air, and “ inno- 


cent meetings” on the dominical day, under the guise of 


ilds and confraternities, &c. We confess that the bitter 

abbatarianism of the Puritans seems a more stable and 
practical platform than the scheme for pleasant pietism and 
cheerful churchism which is here shadowed forth. 


Philosophy of Charles Dickens. By the Hon. Albert Can- 
ning. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—There is a fate attendant 
on the most successful composers, inexorably exacting that 
their most exquisite melodies or subtlest harmonies be seized 
upon by musical penny-a-liners.as fit material for “transcrip- 
tions,” The admirer of the maestro has, however, one com- 
fort while enduring the most commonplace variations : the 


He takes in turn 


astonished.” Having read Mr. Canning’s work, we 
clined ‘to sit down on our study floor, and ejaculate 








original air must sometimes be heard in its own beauty, and 


refresh the wearied listener to Professor Thumpapouski’s 
“ Musical Mummery” performed by his pupils. It is im- 
possible to so transcribe the works, or portions of the works, 
of such writers as Charles Dickens. Yet this has been 
attempted by the Hon. Albert Canning. The title of his 
work, indeed, leads the unwary reader to fear no such abor- 
tive effort, but rather to expect a series of analytical studies 
of the more prominent characters which the great depicter 
of the London bourgeois life has made living realities, even 
more familiar than our household members. To accomplish 
this with ial success would require a knowledge of society 
at the different periods and in the widely separated grades 
which the experience or imagination of Charles Dickens has 
enabled him to illustrate. To such a knowledge must be 
added the power me chological criticism as subtle and 
sympathetic as that chlegel, and the skill of an essayist 
who might range with a Lamb, a Macaulay, or a Stephen. 
To simply take the novels one by one, and then to describe 
their well-known plots, and affix epithets to their familiar 
characters, and to prefix the proud title of “ Philosophy ” to 
the well-meant failure, does infinite credit to Mr. Canning’s 
powers of admiring Charles Dickens without enabling him 
to contribute anything to our common information. The 
whole style of his treatment of, or rather struggle with, his 
subject recalls those solemn platitudes with which would-be 
improvers of their species belonging to the “ superior class ” 
were once wont to condescendingly instruct the members of 
Mechanics’ Institutes. We can only quote one specimen 
of Mr. Canning’s notions of transcription. The utterly in- 
imitable scene where David reveals himself to his horrified 
aunt, and Miss Trotwood prosopely sits down on the gravel 
walk, is thus noted : “At first Miss Trotwood was rei 
eel in- 


But common is the commonplace 
And vacant chaff well meant for grain. 


We have received, too late for notice with the other maga- 
zines of the month, the Popular Science Review for July. 
Most people will turn first to the article by Mr. W. L. Dallas 
to see what an official of the Meteorological Society has to 
say on “Sunspots and British Weather.” After a careful 
and able critical examination of the existing data Mr. Dallas 
comes to the conclusion that Sunspots are, at any rate with 
our present knowledge of them, practically a failure as means 
of predicting fine or wet seasons. Mr. Francis Darwin’s 
contribution on “ Climbing Plants,” and that of Mr. Herbert 
Carpenter on “Feather-Stars,” will be read with interest, 
and other articles and notes complete a good number. 


The Bishop of Lichfield, Rev. Canon Liddon, and Mr, 
Joseph Cowen, M.P., are the men of light and leading whose 
portraits and biographies appear in the July number of JZen 
of Mark. The portraits are as good as ever, and the 
biographies complete though brief. 


The midsummer number of Golden Childhood contains 
much wholesome reading for young children. There are 
serial stories, natural history papers, poems, puzzles, and 
full-page coloured pictures to amuse, interest, and instruct 
the little ones. 


The July number of the Antiguary is varied as usual, and, 
as regards paper, printing, and engravings, quite keeps up 
the reputation it has gained for careful workmanship. It is 
obviously difficult to furnish, month by month, a constant 
supply of first-rate articles on purely antiquarian subjects, 
and we observe in the Amfiguary a tendency to be somewhat 
too “ popular.” Nevertheless there are many good contribu- 
tions, and the Avtiguary supplies a distinct want in modern 
periodical literature. 


The July numberof the Church of England Quarterly 
(Spottiswoode and Cé.) will be welcome in many a country 
parsonage for its varied contents. An essay on the Works 
of Cassiodorus brings well out the specialties of the man 
and the times in which he lived, most interesting times, 
when the Western Empire was just dying, and when the 
Gothic kingdom of Theodoric was succeeded in turn by the 
barbaric Greek legions and by the Lombards. An article 
on “ Anglo-Israelism” seems to us good space wasted over 
contemporary nonsense, and upon the whole we must rank 
as the best papers in the number that on the “ Authorship 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews,” which endorses Delitzsch’s 
dictum, that “ Luke wrote at the suggestion and in the name 
of Paul ;” an admirable article on “ Heroines of Charity ;” 
a very opportune statement on the “System of Land Tenure 
in Ancient Palestine ;” and an equally timely dissertation 
upon the “ Supply of Clergy, in the Anglican and other parts 

the Western Church. The heaviest paper in the number 
is on “Some Modern Philosophy and the Supernatural in 
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Nature,” which appears to be v : appreciative of = gility 
, “it i$ taken for 


of the opponents 0 writer, 
paper is that on the Burials 
granted, will be passed, and which the clergy are advised to 
work with the utmost courtesy. . rt notices, as usual, 
are admirably done, and upon th there is no Church 


periodical which has a higher claim to the attentive con-— 


sideration of the thoughtf laity, Ww 8c, ng 





STRAY. LEAVES. ... 
of i 7.Ame, 7 


The Russian Government has appointed M. Yadrintseff, 
of Omsk, to investigate and report upon the condition of the 
aboriginal tribes of Siberia. 


Under its new management, the-Mark Lane Express has 
reduced its price. to threepence, and at the same time has 
introduced several new features which cannot fail to greatly 
extend the circulation and usefulness of the paper, ) 


A number of painters, sculptors, and men of letters"jin 
Paris, among them being MM. Victor. Hugo, Paul Dubois, 
Meissonier, Charles Garnier, De Neuville, le Duc de Broglie, 
Alexandre Dumas, Laboulaye, Detaille, and Charles Blanc, 
have held some preliminary meetings with a view to found- 
ing a convalescent home for journalists, men of science, and 
artists. 


MM. Erckmann-Chatrian have just-published a new volume 
entitled “ Quelques Mots sur l’Esprit Humain.” This is a 
new departure for the authors of the “ Conscript” and 
“L’Ami Fritz,” but the French press predicts a great success 
for the work. 


It has been arranged between the proprietor of the Fine 
Art Gallery, 172 New Bond Street, and the Lord Mayor, 
that all money taken for admission to the gallery yesterday 
and to-day shall go to the Mansion House to be added to 
the Afalanta Fund. 


The Council of the Statistical Society have received essays 
bearing the mottoes “ Awds d€ Tedefero Bovdy,” “ Mente 
Manfique,” “ Sur Espérance,” “ Quid non pro Patria,’ and 
‘‘Volans arsit arundo” in competition for the Howard 
Medal for this year. The essays for the Howard Medal for 
1881, with £20 added on the subject, which we announced 
last week, must be sent in on or before June 30, 1881. 


The papérs on “ The Literary Ladder,” which are appear- 
ing in the Phonetic Fournal, will shortly be reprint ina 
small volume to be published by Messrs. S. W. Partridge 
and Co.,;and will be additionally interesting from the fact of 
~ being. printed in semiphonotypy by Mr. Isaac Pitman, of 

a 


The Russian Minister of War, Count Milutine, has just 
appointed General W. de Kokhowsky as delegate for Russia 
at the International Educational Cengress, which will be 
held at Brussels August 22 to 29. The Executive Com- 
mittee of the Congress have also been informed by the 
Government of Brazil that M. Barao de Arios, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at Brussels, has 
been instructed to watch the proceedings of the Congress 
on behalf of that country. 


The Municipal Governments of Moscow and St. Peters- 
burg are seeking to be released from the subsidies which 


they grant the Imperial operas every year. Since 1825, when }. 


the Emperor gave instructions that St. Petersburg should be 
“graciously allowed” (in Pigin English, “compelled”) to 
contribute to the support of the opera, the city has voted, in 
the aggregate, a quarter of a million sterling, the lowest 
amount yearly being 28,500 roubles... Moscow is bound to 
furnish twice this sum annually, but it is only since 1872 that 
she has contributed to the expenses of the Imperial opera. 
Both cities are agitating for a release from this exaction, on 
the ground that their finances are already in a bankrupt con- 
dition. As, however, this would involve an increase to the 
theatrical fund derived from the Czar’s own privy purse, it 
is believed that the petitions will be ignored. 

We learn from a good source that several learned profes- 
sors at the Kazan University, Russia, are preparing to trans- 
late “ Shakespeare” into the Tartar language. 

We also understand that the Russian Imperial Geogra- 
phical Society is about to undergo a complete reorganisation. 

The Russian journalistic and literary news this week is as 
follows :—A complete translation of Mackenzie Wallace’s 

“Russia” appeared this week at St. Petersburg. M. 





Soltikoff, who writes under the pseudonym of Stchedrin, has 
in the press a fresh satirical work, entitled “Gos 
Golevlevi.” The Czar has granted pensions for life to the 
Countess Merenberg, and the widow of General Hartung, 
both the daughters of the poet Pushkin, The Senate has 
refused to rescind the sentence recently passed upon 
Diakoff-Neziobin, a journalist, ord ‘tim to be im- 
prisoned eight years for Nihilism, Dobroslavin, 
editor of the hygienic journal Zdorovie, has been invited 
Government to visit and upon the hygienic condition 
of the prisons of Russia. M. O. ustin, a cathedral priest, 
who was suspended last year for an article on Dissent pub- 


| lished in the Church Mercury, has been allowed to resume 


his functions, The current number of the monthly review 
Delo contains the conclusion of Stanukovitch’s novel “ The 
Two Brothers”. (Dva Brata), an article by M. Metchnikoff 
on the “Corn Question in Europe and America,” and 
reviews of the Russian translations of Freeman’s “ History 
of Europe,” and Professor Martens’ “ England and Russia 
in Central Asia.” Money is being collected in the Caucasus 
for establishing a monument to the Lermontoff at 
Prategorsk. M. palepe, one of the contributors to the 
Russian Punch (Boodiinik). shot himself a few days ago. 
The deceased was only twenty-one years old. The 
St. Petersburg and Moscow Vedomostis, the property of the 
respective universities of the two cities, have hitherto been 
leased to the editors. They will now be publicly sold. 


The German literary notes this week are as follows :— 
The German edition of Professor N ghenwk ¢ Voyage 
in the Vega” will appear in August, published by Brock- 
haus in Leipsig. Freiherr von Zedlitz, 2 young officer who 
gained the iron cross for his bravery in the Franco-Prussian 
war, has been authorised by M. Tissot to translate “Le 
Voyage au Pays des Tsiganes” into German. Dr. Ludwig 
Geiger, the editor of the Goethe Fahrbuch, which was 
started at the beginning of this year, has been appointed 
extra professor of literature in the University at Berlin. 
Professor Mommsen’s villa in Charlottenburg caught fire on 
Monday last, and unfortunately a considerable part of his 
books and manuscripts were destroyed. The thirteenth 
volume of W. Miiller’s Politische Geschichte der es 
is just out of the press, and treats of the events of 1879 i 
very impartial manner. Dr. Hermann Kletke has resigned 


the editorship of the Vossische Zeitung, a post which he had 
Ss 


filled for many years in Berlin, and is to be succeeded 
Dr. Stephani. Dr. Kletke will, however, continue to edit 
the Soe es of Ke Eat 
graphical Institute ipsig, whose Encyclopzedia is one 
the best in Germany, totais now to bring out a Fahrbuch 
which will treat of all the important events of the year, both 
litical and otherwise. It is to be called Meyers Deutsches 
ahriuch. A edition of the dramatic works ‘of 
Charlotte Birch Pfeiffer in twenty-two volumes has. just 
appeared in Leipsig. Ce a 








NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Davies, G. — 
Poi sets iter oni 
ress, : rowde on. 

and Bulb Culture. 


‘ Office. 

Galton, Douglas, R.E.—The Construction of Healthy Dwellings. Clarendon 
Press, Oxford ; Henry Frowde don. ‘ 

Granville, Dr. Mortimée---Charige a tal Restorative. David Bogue. 

Hall, Wiliam Edward.—International Law, Clarendon Press, Oxford ; Henry 

Hessey, Archdeacon. —$ . 4th edition. © Petter, and Galpin. 

Jody's Holiday Book.—The Husband’s Boat. dy Office. 

a Epigrams. Edited by Rev: H. M. Stephenson. Macmillan 

an 

May, W. J.—Cucumber Culture for Amateurs. Bazaar Office. 

Robinson, Enoch.—Can Disease Protect Health? E. W. Allen. 

Songs and Sonnets for the Season. By N. R.T. Hastings : W. Pinson. 





NEW MUSIC. 


Benen, dened S.—Le Navire Paroles de A. C. Swinburne. ‘Stanley, Lucas, 
Engel, Louis.--A Face in a Crowd.. Words by Mrs. Panton. Stanley, Lucas, 
Simms, Frank H.—I Think on Thee. Words by T. K. Hensey. With Violin 

Obligato.. S ,_ Lucas, Webber, and ey 
White, Maude Valérie—I Prithee Send me Back my Heart. Words by Sir J. 
Suckling. Stanley, Lucas, Webber, and Co. 





SOCIETIES, ETC., FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Waeenaeae mae moval a fot ee Sia 
Fripay— 45 oe Royal Botanic Society. Pee 

Bo P.M. Quekett Microscopical Club. Annual Meeting. 
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13 ‘Great Martsoroucu STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW NOVELS. 


FORESTALLED. By M. Betitkm-Epwarps, Author 
of “ Kitty,” “‘ Bridget,” &c. 2 vols. 


WOOERS AND WINNERS. By Mrs. G. Livnaus 
Banks, Author of “ The Manchester Man,” &c. 3 vols. 
“* Wooers and Winners’ wili add to Mrs. Banks's fame.”—Court Fournal. 


A MODERN GREEK HEROINE. 3 vols. 


“One of the most clever and original works gt om year. Its freshness and 
unconventionality are very attractive,”—Johkn B 


MERVYN O’CONNOR. By the Eart of Desart, 
Author of “Kelverdale,” &c. 3 vols. - 


“‘A bright, lively story, full of interest and action. The reader will find 
ample t throughout the volumes.”—Sunday Times. 


MISS BOUVERIE. By Mrs. MoLeswortu, Author of 
“ Hathercourt Rectory,” “The Cuckoo Clock,” &c. 3 vols. 

POET AND PEER. By Hamitton Aip#, Author of 
“ Penruddocke,” &c. 3 vols. Depicatep To Lorp Lytton. 

THE TENTH EARL. By Jonn Berwick Harwoop, 
Author of “ Lady Havia,” &c. 3 vols. [uly 23. 

Also, just published, 
TALES of OUR GREAT FAMILIES. Second Series. 


By Epwarp WatFrorp, M.A. 2 vols., ats. 


** The social rank of the persons whose lives and characters are delineated in 
this work, and the inherent romance of the stories it embodies, will ensure it a 
wide-spread popularity.” —Z2aminer. 


THE VILLAGE-OF PALACES;:or, CHRONICLES 
OF CHELSEA. By the Rev. A. G. L’Esteance. 2 vols., 215. 


HARRON’S 
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BAG, tos. 6d. (Registered), Light, Handsome, and Roomy, 
Can only be obtained direct from the Manufacturer, HARRON, the Tourist’s 
Co-operative Store. offered elsewhere as the “ Knockabout,’ are fraudulent 
imitations. Illustrated of Portmanteaus, Trunks, Bags, and every article 
for travelling, post free. 


320 HIGH HOLBORN, next Southampton Buildings. 
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NOTICE. 


The following Portraits have appeared in the EXAMINER, 
and the papers containing them will be forwarded on 
receipt of P.O.O. for 12s. 64.:— 








1. Professor DARWIN. 3. Professor OWEN. 

2. ALFRED pleiwee +5 Mr. HERBERT ' SRENCER. 

3. THOMAS CARLYL 15. DEAN eo ts 

4. Professor RUS INS 16. Mr. J. A. ROUDE 

5 ‘essor 17. Me-ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
6. CHARLES READE. 18. The Most Rev. Dr. TRENCH. 
7- Professor MAX MULLER. 19. Earl of BEACONSFIELD, K.G. 
8. Mr. ROBER hag he zo. A. C. SWINBURNE. 

9. The be -Rev. CHARLES J. ax. Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, 
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VAUG AN, | 
3 ae L ARNOLD, M.A., 22, Dr- HOOKER, 

D. if 23. H. W. LONGFELLOW, D.C.L., 
. Professor } LL.D. 


HUXLEY. L. 
. GEORGE MACDONALD. Canon FARRAR, D.D. 
25. Professor J. R. EELEY,.M.A 


The EXAMINER will be forwarded, post free, for twelve 
months, to any address, for 15s. 2a.; six months, 7s. 7a.; 
three months, 3s. tod. Subscriptions, in advance, and P.O.O. 
to be made payable to the PUBLISHER, at Somerset House. 


Advertisements for the current week's EXAMINER should 
reach the Office not later than § ».M. on Thursday. 


Liberal terms for a series Of insertions. 


Any difficulty in obtaining the EXAMINER should be at 
once reported, with particulars, to the MANAGER. 


The Publisher will send contents bills weekly to News- 
agents sending their Names and Addresses. 


Paris.—Z/e EXAMINER is 0” sale at Mons. Nillson's, 
212 Rue de Rivoli, where tt can be had on Saturda;' 
Afternoon. 

BeRLIn—Zhe EXAMINER canbe had at Herr Plath’s, 
Mohrenstrasse 9 ; Herr Trester, Unter den Linden 17, and 
Herr Max Meyer, Unter den Linden 33. 


Vienna.—Zhe EXAMINER #5 fer sa sale at the Zeitungs- 
Bureau, 1, Schulerstrasses 
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SCHOOL PRIZES.—BICKERS & SON. 


. a - GIRLHOOD OF SHAKESPEARE’S HERO- 
ana ty A Series of Fifteen Tales Mary Cowpen CLarxe. 

her Sister, SaniLLa Novetto. 9 Photographs 

from rom Patni - 7. r ee and W. S. Herrick, Deny 8vo., Cloth 


Gi ae ERS 8 SON, ION, 1 Leicester Square, W.C. 
OOK’S VOYAGES ROUND THE aa ae 


BICRERS & SON, Te Sd orca ot 
| Be pd ae 4 BEAUTIES OF tees By 


the Rev. Wittiam Dopp, LL.D. —— ted 
iMsstrated with 12 Plates, reprodu 4 Permanent Wooivuryype caeeyepe. Deny 


8vo., Cloth 
; Ese i Bags &S SON, * Ticaset Sena 


OLDSMITH (OLIVER), THE i E AND 
TIMES OF. By Jems Forster. Fifth Edition, with 40 Woodcuts. 
Demy Bvo., CoE TCRERS & SOM: Lecenee Galt Eee, p20 See 


I AMB’S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By 
a Custaae. and ene Lance, | D Pitated 0 4, the one Press on a. 
oodburytype. — fpaition Demy 8vo., Ciath Extra, Gilt 
Edges, 7s. 6d. ; or Calf Hk: 

BICKERS SON, 1 Leicester Square. W.C. 


ELSON, THE LIFE OF. By Roperr fae 
Illustrated with 12 Plates by WesTALt 
manent Woodburyt Facsimniles of Nelson's Handwriting sad Plan of Batsle 
of the Nile. Cloth xtra, Gilt son, 7s. 6d. ; or Calf Extra, ras. 6d. 
BICKERS & N 1 Leicester Square, Ww.c. 


— SUMMER MIGRANTS. An Account of the 
fom Des iaercet Beiewre bp. Medes linc eeed eee > nustrations on Wi a 
- ae ee naan Bewicx. Demy 8vo. Cloth Extra. Gilt Edges, 
BI 


2s. 6d. 
Cc ERS & SON, 1 Leicester Square, W.C. 


HE NATURAL HISTORY AND ANTIQUI- 
TIES OF SELBORNE., the Rev. Gitpert Waits, M.A. The 
gr Edition by BENNETT y with Additi Notes, 
AMES EDMUND Harrine, F.L.S., F.Z.S. Illustrated with Numerous 
Engr eee so my. Tuomas Bewick Harvey, and Demy 8vo. Cloth 


Calf Extra, 12s. 6d. 
" BICKERS & $ SON, 1 Leicester Sanne, W.c. 


ICKERS & SON invite attention to their exten- 
sive and varied Stock of Books suitable for School Prizes, which numbers 


cere ae “BICKERS & SON ote W.c. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. 299, 
Will be published“on SATURDAY, Juty 37. 
CONTENTS, 


I. THE FIRST LORD MINTO.{] 

II. MIDDLESEX. 

IIL. THOMAS CHATTERTON. 

IV. RECENT AND FUTURE ARCTIC VOYAGES. 

Vv. MARIE ANTOINETTE, 

VI. THE haga detpee acne sgh aD THEIR CRITICS. 
VIL. GENERAL GRANT. vars 6 

VIII. ST. PAUL AND RENAN. 
IX. WHIGS, RADICALS, AND CONSERVATIVES. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








Just published, 2 vols., demy 8vo., 32s., with Illustrations and Maps. 


IFE of SLIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR JAMES 
PreL OUTRAM. By Moker Gegeet! Sir Freperic J. Gotpsmip, C.B., 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & COs Waterloo Place. 





RR Dy fone Aooincn in ITALY+ Age of the Despots. 
By Joun Appincton Symonps, M.A. Second Edition. Demy 8vo., 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Price 1s. ; post free, 13 stamps. 


A THOROUGH EXPOSURE OF “ THE PRIEST IN ABSOLUTION.”) 
READ E 


THE HIGH-GHURCH .CONFESSIONAL : 
AN EXPOSE. 
_ J. DADSON,, F.R.G.S. m7 
oe . Heartily wish it a wide 
An “able and seasonable exposé of the confessional.”—Zarl of Chichester. 


TD 
From all Booksellers, or direct from the Publishers, 
ST. PAUL'S PUBLISHING DEPOT, 30 Paternoster Row, Londo, E.C 
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THEATRES, &c. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager—Mr. Henry Irvine. 


VERY EVENING excepting Salundaja) 
at 7.45, ne ae MERCHANT OF NICE, a ene at 





with the Portia, M 
ae ene inl by We OwWills,, cuthied, OCANTHE. “olathe, Mis 
Ellen Terry ; Count T: , Mr. Irving. 





Site BELLS EVEN INGS, J and 17 and 24, at 8.20, 
«J THE BELLS [Last Two ore Mr, Irving); and 
IOLANTHE. Irving and Miss Ellen 


AST TWO MORNING PERFORMANCES of 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, Saturdays, July 17 and 24, at 
Two o'clock. Shylock, Mr. Irving ; Portia, "Miss Ellen Terry. 


Box Office, under the direction of Mr. Hurst, open Ten to Five. 


Mr. IRVING’S ANNUAL RENEFIT, and Last Night of the Season, 
SATURDAY EVENING, July 3. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, 
London. Founded 1841, 


Patron—H.R.H. THE -PRINCE OF WALES. 
Presipent—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 2 oh 


Subseri 43 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6 ; Life Membership, 
426. Fifteen volumes are allowed to Goamey and Ten to Town Members. 
ing Rooms open from Ten to Half-past $ six. Prospectus on application, 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





SPECIAL DEPOSIT RATES. 
G. BARKER & CO,, 


BANKERS, 
39 & 46 MARK LANE, peer 
ished 1 


(Estabi: 
percents yee noeee, Soe BANE OF BED 
toand upwards received and receipts issued— 
On Demand, ° - 3 per Cent. per pains , 
pooh Da ’ Notice é a. rs Interest 
poernen ye oe Notice . i a o Bae 


Days’ N . ’ ” rl 
Three Months’ Notice; 7 ee. 4 
An Extra Bonus of 1 per Cent. allowed on sums remaining on Deposit twelve 


complete months. 
FB smes | accounts opened on the usual terms, and every description of a 


F. & C. OSLER, 


Manufacturers of Glass Chandeliers, Lustres, and Wall a 
Table Glass of all Kinds. Duplex and other Lamps in Crystal 
and Coloured Glass, and fitted with Patent Extinguisher. Chan- 
deliers in Bronze and Ormolu, for Dining-room and Library. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign. Statuettes in Parian 
and China, Minton’s and Worcester Porcelain and Stone China. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad St. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford St., W. 


MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, r 
57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, 








Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free, enclosed by 
post, which explains the most unique system of the adjustment of Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to which the following Testimonials refer. ~ 


CONSULTATION FREE, 10 to 5s. 


an. 18 . 

My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for = skill and 
attention displayed in the construction of my <Artificial Teeth, which render my 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty 
to use my name. “S. G. HUTCHINS, 

«“G, H. Jones, Esq.” ‘*By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queee, 


Professor GARDNER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a cer- 
tificate to Mr. G. H. Jones, Surgeon-Dentist, of 57 Great Russell Street, 
London, says :—“‘ I have examined and tested your Painless System of adjust- 


ing Artificial Teeth ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful application f : 


scientific laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced.” 


BRAND AND ©CO.’S 
CONCENTRATED BEEF THA. 


ESSENCE OF BEEF. 
TURTLE AND VARIOUS SOUPS. 


AND OTHER 


SPECIALITIES FOR INVALIDS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


SoLe Appress.—No. 11 Lirtte STANHOPE STREET, 
HERTFORD STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 





THE 
UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED MILITARY AND NAVAL PAPER 
IN ENGLAND. 





The UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE. gives full information on all matters 
relating to the combined Services at Home and Abroad. 
Annual Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 
Single Copies, 6d. each. 


Orrices—7 WELLINGTON STREET STRAND, W.C. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


Fry’s CARACAS COCOA. 
A Choice Prepared Cocoa. 
*€ A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. 


FRY’S 
COCOA. 





GUARANTEED PURE. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Pure Cocoa only. 
The Superfluous Oil Extracted. 
J. & FRY and SOMS. 


SECOND-HAND BOOK STORE. 


25 LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
WITHERS AND FOWLERS’ 


MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 


Gratis and post free. 


Containing Latest Purchases of Rare, EARLy Printep, AND Curious wom 
Liprary Epitions of STANDARD AUTHORS, THEOLOGICAL, ILLUSTRATED, 
MISCELLANEOUS 


ees ELL PARK.—HOUSES to LET, 13 and 18 


ANSON ROAD, , comaaitgs three large reception rooms, ae 
» good back and front garden. Con- 


FRrvy’s 
COCOA. 








Sstube Goes, all, Sc” Beet toe ieee enor £ 
venient for = rail, &c. t, for reemen 80 
annum. No. 1 be rola. “=A y ra Messrs. and bwis, 


is detached, or both ma 
Solicitors, 1 Lintola’ s Inn Fields, or to Messrs. BOOTH, Agents to the Estate, 


284 Camden Road, N.W. 








EIGHT: ‘PRIZE WMEDALS,\ 


Rcurin SS 
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a, SNE and RON TONIC rouses 
dispels ject yay Tonics eats edie 





eer and PODOPHYLLIN.—This fluid 
extracted from eee roots, is now used instead of blue 


combination, 
pill and calomel for ‘the cure of d iousness, and all symptoms of con- 


estion of the liver, which are beneath the , head-ache, 
wsiness, no appetite, dorvalt tongue able taste in the wr iddi- 
ani disturbance of stomach, and zie, deg of general de It sets the 


sluggish liver in ae very ‘slightly acts on vas bowe giving a of 
vil fl mates aig te y IPEPPER, Beaton rd. Loken one 
Podophyllin is a fluid made only by oO tory, on 
whees saan ia on evale label, Qoulia be bk Sold by all Chemists. * 3 


OCKYER’S aaa HAIR RESTORER 
will darken hair, and in a few days comapeely beg. back the 
natural.colour. The effect is superior to that See dye, and 
does not injure the skin. It uces a perfectly natural e, and is quite 
armless. Valuable for destroying scurf and cnccemaing Be growth of of new 

Sulphur being re for its stimulating, cleansing, healthful action on the 
hair glands, otk R'S RESTORER is strongly recommended. It is most 
agreeable in use, and never fails in its action. No other hair dressing is 
requisite. Large Bottles, 1s. 6d. Sold by Chemists, Hairdressers, and 





RACs ARECA TOOTH PASTE. By 
using this delicious ic Dentifrice, the enamel of the tee 
becomes white, sound, and polished I like i . aie is exceedingly fragrant, and 
ai useful for removing incrustations of tartar on neg teeth. Sold by 
1 Chemists. Pots, rs. and 2s. 6d. each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 


ULPHOLINE LOTION.”—An External Means 

of CURING SKIN DISEASES. There is scarcely any eruption 

op heh ngyenst ptt ” in a few days, and commence to fade away even 

if it seems oe se pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, 

vanish as if by nati while id, i ntatins skin disorders that have plagued the 

suffere y rooted they may be, “ Sulpholine” will 

lestroys the animalculz ‘which catises these 

unsightly, irritable, painful affections, and always produces a clear, healthy, 

flee << Salpholine” Lotion is sold by-most Chemists. 
2s 


WHISKERS AND MUSTACHIOS 


Are immediately produced 
By using W. R. W. WRIGHT'S 


FIN GSTON wOoOTiOwmw. 
1/6—One Bottle guaranteed sufficient. 1/6 | 


KINGSTON LOTION is the only producer of these manl ndages. 
KINGSTON LOTION N produces them i in a few weeks. zoom 

KINGSTON LOTION contains neither oil nor and is not a salve. 
Sate ON; being in a liquid form, can 


KINGSTON | N Lorion is invisible immediately upon soot and, unlike 
io ae » has not any unpleasan 
KINGSTON LOTIO ; forwarded to any address sheen from observation for 





RHEUMATISM IMMEDIATELY CURED by W. R. W. WRIGHT. 


W. R. W. WRIGHT'S RHEUMATIC. OILS 


Give Immediate Relief and Permanent Cure in all Cases of 
Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, and Tic Doloreux. 


RHEUMATIC OILS are guaranteed to give immediate relief. 
RHEUMATIC OILS always effect a cure, even in long-standing cases, and 
niapedlieg have failed. . 


after all other 
RHEUMATIC OILS. No household should be without them. 
RHBUMATIC OILS are the best known 
Sprains, Flesh-rents. &c., &c. 
RHEUMATIC OILS are ‘sold in bottles at 25., 35. 6d. , and ros. 
RHEUMATIC OILS ‘are”_mam only. by W. R. 'W. WRIGHT, 


NEWIN 
RHEUMATIC OILS ¢ cure eyes in the back, ce aind face after’ two applica- 


RHEUMATIC OILS are for outward appliéation only. 
RHEUMATIC CELS do-net sequire the sullerer to make any change from his 


axe! can la’ 
RHEUMA OILS are the friend of all seafaring men, n,n, a a ale, sulle ies ; 
are 


ne polcsleap valle, enthey ‘eee: sunove tiversing be ee 
Frice lue, as they soon hing pains hich J 
posure to cold and wet godees . <. ™ — 


Note the Address—W. R. W. WRIGHT; NEWINGTON, HULL. 


used at any hour of 


remedy in all cases of Bruises, |, ; 
Seal ee ee Pane 
Tourists, &c. 





LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING. 
See iC SALANE~. 


rs, small pox, daeases aroing cures the A licktiinn 


diseases arising from crmgested liver or 
lood, thereby sesiats the thfection measles, 
her mpi by - 


HAVE IT IN YOUR th also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 
TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chémists, and the Maker, 
H. LAMPLOUGH, at the hhinetintis 
113 HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.Cc. 


HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
groMace and LIVER, from which nearly all 
have their origin, will exert a never 
falas’ beneficial influence over the vital forces 
(nerves and blood). 


| T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 
sisting of healthy tonics that are mS “yee _ 


system absorption, stimulating 
ive cena that pervade | the he digestive sive organ, 


without which 
Stk 

T ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES that 
absorb all foreign matter from the system, found 
in the blood, whether Medicinal, Malarious, 
Bilious, It will do for you what nothing 
else can. ink, too, how very inexpensive it is 
compared with most other treatments. As a 
family remedy for cheapness, safety, convenience, 
and effectiveness i t commends itself to every 





Child's Pad, 7s. G¢7:; Regular Size, zos.'; Special Size, 15s. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, ro Argyll Street, Regent Street, London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge, 


("ORNS AND BUNIONS.—A gentleman, many 


Barner ve ee ee meses hifer poe fp Seen 


by which he ae a a2 period, oD 
inconvenience.— Chios on a stam en Rane 
Ferre, Esq., Glebe House, Ware, Herts. ~“ 


OPF’S EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, 

— ‘Prize Gold Aedal AGaR ae, peg meee Losses, _c. 
1879, for * Extracts of Meat and nutritious preparations generally.” 
K°rrs EXTRACT OF BEEF.—The purest form 


of beef tea; eight to ten per cent. paaaslrerneni elrrae ie st 


OPF’S ESSENCE OF BEEF.—Especially adapted 
: for invalids who can take ng other form of i 


OPF’S. REEF I LOZENGES —Invaluable to those 
who have to fast 


Kare A aSOLED ATED SOUPS, comprising 
en rok ae Soup, Mulligatawny, Green Pea, Scotch Broth, 


In tins, Ox Te Gravy, Mock Turtle, &c. 





K°PFs PREPARED MARROW, from Best Beef 





7 OPF’S. COMPRESSED VEGETABLES,  Pre- 
_ serving the properties of Fresh Vegetables. 
K OPS CONSOLIDATED TEA and COFFEE. 


With and without Milk and Sugar. 
- rm by the Nobility, the Army,’ Navy, 





ree OPF’S. EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, 
ie Leer 5 AGAR ‘Street, CHARING Cross. 


: tteds 







| Par BALLS, Chalks, Kes and 


Ivory Goods in. at HENNIG 
rz oe Wedles, 1x High Street, W.C. The 
re ‘ capest House in the T for Ivory: Brushes, Mir- 
Gh. a] s, aod all other Ivory Toilet Articles and Billiard able 

2 EP F Rp Requisites. {Old Balls adjusted or exc ; and Tables 


Re-covered. Designs and Price Lists post free. Established x 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE =e eae 












Table Knives; Ivory, per doz. from 13/ to 55/ 
Electro Forks--Tabie, from 24/; Spoons, from 24] 






Dish Covers—Tin21/; Metal, 65/; Electro, £11 11/ 
Electro Cruets and Liqueurs. 
Lamps—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. 
Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns. 

Coal Scuttles, Vases, Boxes, &c.. . 
China and Glass—Dinner Services, &c 


DEANE & CO.,. 







Rie 








Papler Maché Tea Trays, in Sets, 21/, 56/,95/ 
Electro Teaand Coffee Sets, from £3 7/ SP 


Fenders—Bright, 45/ to £15: Bronze, 3/ to £6 | 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &¢. 
Baths—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Bedsteads—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &. 
Gaseliers—2-light, 17/; 3 me 5 do. £4 4] 
Kitcheners—From 3-/t., £3, to 6-ft., £30 
Kitchen Utensils, Turnery Goods, 
- Mats, &c. 
Garden Tools Lawn Sousre,iueliors, Hurdles,6c. 










CATALOGURA FREE. 


‘iking moe Bn LONDON BRIDGE. 
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Awarded 1855. Awarded 1862. Awarded 1873. 
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THE ROYAL TABLE WATER. DELICIOUS AND BENEFICIAL. 
From the ‘‘ Lancer.”—‘‘ The Bilin Water is rich in bicarbonate ms soda, in sulphate of soda, and in free carbonic acid. It possesses a very pleasant taste, and 


eught to be of service in the correction of acidity in the stomac t, &c. ’ i 
. From the “ Mepicat Press anv CircuLar.”—“ On the mtinent, the Bilin Water is very widely drank, both medicinally and as a table water. From its 
alkaline characteristics and its richness in the bicarbonates, it should be principally useful in restoring impaired mucous inembranes to their normal functions, 


also in gouty or rheumatic complications.” : s ‘ = 

From the Rovyau Hosrirat ror Diszases or THE Cust, City Road, E.C.—“ At the above Hospital the Bilin Water has been used with benefit in cases of 
acid d especially where morning vomiting has been the chief unpleasant accompaniment. er its administration the distressing epigastric sensations 
have gradually disappeared, and food afterwards has been retain ‘ without difficulty.” 


LONDON—100 Small Bottles, 42s.; 50 Large Bottles, 26s.; free delivered. 


Pr loes{ COUNTRY_100 Small Bottles, 46s.; 50 Large Bottles, 30s. 
(In Original Cases, Carriage Paid.) 


BILIN DIGESTIVE PASTILLES. 


These Pastilles are prepared from the Bit1n WATER by eva tion, and present an excellent remedy for Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, &c. 
Sold in Boxes of convenient size at 2s., each box siguaieiany about Sixty Pastilles. Pamphlet oiving full particulars pa each box. 


PROPRIETOR OF THE SprINGS :—PRINCE LOBKOWITZ, DUKE OF RAUDNITZ, at Bilin, Bohemia. 


SOLE IMPORTERS:— THE BILIN NATURAL MINERAL WATER COMPANY, LIMITED, 
27 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 


_ PROF. 1. SPENCER BAYNES, LLD,, 


Assisted by 540, Contributors, and Illustrated with numerous Engravings on Wood and Steel. 





eo 


SA ee me terete, 


Volumes now ready, price 30s. in cloth ; or 36s. half-russia. 


Vol. I. A—ANA. Vol. V. CAN—OLE. | Vol. IX. FAL—FYZ. 
Vol. II. ANA—ATH. | Vol.’ VI. CLI—DAY. | Vol. xX. G—GOT. 

Vol. III. ATH—BOI. | Vol. VII. DEA—ELD. | Vol. XI. GOU—HIP. 
Vol. IV. BOK—CAN. | Vol. VIII. ELE—FAK. | Vol. XII. HIR— tithe press 


Edinburgh : ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, 
ENHAM | CHIMNEY PIECES, in Marble or FORTY-SECOND YEAR. 


SONS. Ques Ante Adim andctherstyice | LEFEK ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. 








so WIGMORE STREET. For Life Se ee 
BEX HAM | STOVES, of every description, to Five Years’ Profits will be divided at Close of 
and correspond with the above, including many Specially Current Year. 
SONS. Designed and Modelled by the late Alfred Stevens. 


_ A Life Assurance Policy in Class B. not only secures a Sum at Death, but, 
in consequence of the Special Bonus System, is one of the best Investments for 








ENHAM | CHINA TILE PANELS, for Fire- | Money. 
and | places, also to correspond with the above, from special ties Sam Bewnngy PAD ccacaveviucevinsiscvceds £3,750,000 
Sows. pee cay A INVESTED FUNDS....cccccccscseseecetecstesssssseses 25800,000 
BEX# AM | COOKING APPARATUS AND | NEW TABLE of REDUCED PREMIUMS, effecting a large Saving of 
and | HEATING APPARATUS, for large or small establish- Outlay to the Policyholder. 
SONS. ments. LONDON : 5 LOMBARD STREET, and 48 PALL MALL. 
ee ee oc me ree EDINBURGH: 8 PRINCES STREET. 
eS | ENGINEERING, of every description, 
and for Public or Private Institutions. 
SONS. so WIGMORE STREET. HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 


Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements, 


MAPPIN & -WEBB’S 





; Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
CAN TE E N Ss. JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
Oxrorp Street, W. Mansion Hovse Buitprncs, E.C., Lonpon. 
neers eenmnersinpeeeniee enn r  a—reea Imperial Fire Insurance Company. 
ABERDEEN GRANITE MONUMENTS, (Established 1803.) 


From £5. Oarriage Free. : OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Inscriptions accurate and beautiful. Iron Railings and Tomb Furnishings : 
fitted complete. Capital £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. 
Plans and Prices from JOHN W. LEGGE, Sculptor, Aberdeen. E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


— 
Printed for the or by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street , in the City of ; i 
Se ¥ th dhs Cobpet Mibdlonces “Aatoeote Fury Sa ea eee 








